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Euonymus Fortunei Radicans 








SEED TREE—SHRUB—PERENNIAL HERBST’ BROTHERS 


FLOWER — VEGETABLE 92 Warren St, New York 7, N. Y. 


Correspondence with seed collectors and growers invited. Free catalog “Seeds for Nurserymen.” 




















FRUITS AND ROSES 


APPLE and CRAB 


First Class 
11/16 to 7/8 -in., 4 . and up 
9/16 to 11/16-in., 4 ft. and up 
7/16 to 9/16-in., 3 ft. and up 
5/16 to 7/16-in., 2 ft. and up 


11/16 
440 


REED cates aewewiiesoete st 
DD cvesewereneneonues sss 
DEED Sccccsncececreves 1140 

*Delicious Dark Red ....... 1800 

*Delicious Yellow .......... 1620 

RD: <cuntueoee eee oe os 

*Duchess Red ............. 

Clmwty TERT VORE ..cccccscase _ 
Flame (Minn. No. 635)..... 280 

*Grimes Golden ............ 1620 
ee OFT eee oe 
Hawkeye Greening ....... 140 
DY cachnetdedbeseesetes 280 
Ric ns ee ee nee hehe Pe as 140 

Ct crbeeenwean deco sucuse 170 

COED ccccccssess. som 

*Jonathan Dark Red....... = 
Pree scion 60 
Mam. Black Twig......... 360 

*Missouri Pippin .... sean oe 
Red Astrachan ............ — 

TE MED taccoccceceseeees 680 
Oe OED cc ccccccvcccess 220 

WEP ces ccccccccceves ae 
CED. ces cccecesocccvcse 140 
Transcendent Crab ....... 180 
CE  Cibcen See eee ee wes a 

DE nciaeweveses ea ese 

*Whitney Crab ............ as 

CREED cccccceecccecccess 100 

*Winesap Crimson ......... 350 

*VYellow Transparent ...... 180 





Per 10 Per 100 
360.00 
50.00 
38.00 
28.00 
9/16 7/16 5/16 
cue oes 120 
aS 80 280 
1180 760 426 
1440 1280 2460 
840 1580 
220 420 
170 280 
~ 50 160 
410 10 10 
940 850 780 
ee 320 380 
50 10 
100 20 
+0) 20 ee 
140 180 120 
320 850 920 
Ba 780 1280 
70 60 40 
10 Paes 10 
180 120 80 
— 100 80 
180 620 480 
140 110 50 
120 140 300 
50 15 10 
gO 100 40 
* 260 890 
260 260 
aaa 80 90 
110 590 re 
260 370 540 


*Varieties starred (*) can be furnished in budded trees. 


QUADRUPLET APPLE 


We offer 800 of the following combination of Quad- 


ruplet Apple, 4-N-1, 
average mostly 11/16-in. 
Summer 1943 on the side limbs of 
have one full year’s growth. 
3-yr., 9/16 and up, 4% ft. and up.. 
Each tree will carry 4 of the 
Crimson Winesap 
Delicious Red 
Delicious Yellow 


PEACH 


graded 9/16-in. and up. 
These were 


dormant, 
2-yr. 


They will 
budded 


trees, and buds 
Per 10 Per 100 
$11.00 $100.00 


following varieties: 
Jonathan Dark Red 
Wealthy 

Yellow Transparent 


Per 100 Per 1000 
ee ee ee ee ee hss 6 6:6eac een eae #18.00 $160.00 
ee es (SO Be Sscc en cneneensess 10.00 90.00 

12to 18 6to12 

ins. ins. 
Belle of Georgia. . 580 20 
Champion ...... 690 40 
Early Elberta ........... -_ 500 
ee ee 2200 2200 
Golden Jubilee .......... 380 550 
DE cccpccsccesene en 60 
oe oe ak 4 eee 580 500 
i i MMe cceccecessoees , 400 
Redhaven ji takeee- tems 220 190 
Ce 300 120 
ee SD ccecvcweveses 140 580 

















€.5. Welch eres. 


One of Amenicas. Foremost Murbehics. 
MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


GRAPEVINES == Western New York Grown 












Tied, 2-yr., 50; 1-yr., 100 per bundle 
1-1 is l-yr., No. 1, and 1-2 is l-yr., No. 2, etc. 
Per 100 Per 1000 
1,900 Beta, black, 1-1..... errs! $100.00 
400 Brighton, dark red, 2- ose ee S00 tans 
1,180 Del cheeideeeeehuhe cee eéuaw ae ee —tst nw  s 
1,590 Cnee, red, 1-1........ 8 = ssh S ee 
1,120 Catawba, red, 2-1...... 18.00 150.00 
840  Ueeeaceeuns ae a 00% 12.00 100.00 
5,800 Ceneerd, black, 2-1............ 16.00 140.00 
22,000 Sen £e6 ee ened wenedeneeee 11.00 90.00 
18,000 oS rerr eT Cer Terre reTT errr 7.00 60.00 
480 Concord Seedless, black, 1-1 BOBO 3s nee 
680 Delaware, red, 2-1............. 20.00 180.00 
1,280 POE  Cetcheneeeeenee eee ewe 14.00 120.00 
250 Diamond, white, 2-1........... 18.00 150.00 
620 BOE Gee dbeN deeded eedeencesee 12.00 100.00 
1,600 Fredonia, new, early, 
BS PR ccewcconee. 20.00 180.00 
5,800 SOR Adevreccearssneeess 14.00 120.00 
3,400 {Pe en vwith ake 9.00 80.00 
520 Golden Muscat, golden, 1-1 .. arrerre 
2,200 Meoore’s Early, black, 2-1....... 20.00 180.00 
5,400 a aveewenés 88S Gb 008000000 14.00 120.00 
1.200 eer re eee eT 9.00 80.00 
2.900 Niagara, white, 2-1 18.00 150.00 
3.800 S98 nWeeekceseeun 12.00 100.00 
3.300 an cvtgaonend oa 8.00 70.00 
S00 =Ontario, white, 1-1. ee 0s we wwe 
600 Portland, white, 1-1............ = 6=—S——(iét ww 
900 Seneca, white, 1-1 a = See 
300 Sheridan, Be DOR vcccetooeses 22.00 }2}..... 
500 i Matt ekke ene eee hE Ss 4 16.00 }§&; ..... 
1000 W eek black, 2-1 18.00 150.00 
1,600 BOR seesscececsscacscccece 12.00 100.00 
1,500 BO ceetendcvdreavadceceeseears 8.00 70.00 
CLIMBERS onda RAMBLERS 
Own Root, California-grown Per10 Per 100 
tn stiles batsetedenancrecenvese ee $5.50 $50.00 
OS a es ee eee ee ee ee 5.00 45.00 
ee ee See 4. 35.00 
XX No.1 No. 1% 
Cle. American Beauty.......... 220 2200 4800 
i + ceceeet ees ee ee eele« oe 120 1100 
PE £624.66 S4eeeea wer ewe ae se 260 1690 1280 
odd ios en we ea wi dee ome 80 170 
ee c¢cadeecesedensesee 420 1100 400 
I i a eae a tear oe 190 1180 320 
ss 6 are Gennes « 280 1100 840 
Per10 Per 100 
EA ee ee ee $4.50 340.00 
MD at iebisaniseneee eae 4hnet 4 baeiece eee 4.00 35.00 
Ph, CER @nke ceed eee nd 0h G6E6eee RAN eee me 2.90 25.00 
iE ian wena steed tice wh oe wb eae oe ew aiemeeraae 2.10 18.00 
XX No.1 No. 1% 
ED nn vce ew es eeenes 380 4200 800 
ee 120 1600 840 
Dt) ctteetndeaed4esastes ees 160 2100 1600 
Flower of Fairfield.............. 190 520 430 
E250. o.6.6 0 6 ence 6 ems — 1490 840 
DE DED scescccocecessece 80 110 670 
6666 an eee ee eee e 290 850 760 
_ 2 ESSE ante er rs 110 890 520 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


APPLE SEEDLINGS—Washington-grown. 

Our Washington-grown Apple seedlings are of excel- 
lent quality, carefully graded, and we are confident will 
please. We call special attention to a splendid lot of 
both No. 2, branched, and No. 3, mostly straight roots. 
Available for prompt shipment from Shenandoah. 


38,000 No. 1, 3/16 to 1/4-in., Per 100 Per 1000 

branched, strong ............. $2. 825.00 

93,000 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., 

WOMMONSE, SETOME 2... cccccceces 2.10 18.00 
160,000 No. 3, about 2/16-in., 

SE ED vet wecnntenads 1.40 12. 
BARTLETT PEAR SEEDLINGS—Washington-grown. 
28,000 1/4-in. and up, branched.......... $3.80 $32.00 
12,000 No. 1, 3/16 to 1/4-in., straight... .. 3.20 28.00 

6,000 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., straight.... 2. 20.00 
26,000 No. 2, 2/16 to 3/16-in., branched. 2. 20.00 
16.000 No. 3, about 2/16-in............... 1.70 14.00 
MAHAL ee estern-grown. 

42,000 oS ns ow elena eee 3.50 30.00 
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Editorial 





MEMORIALS THAT LIVE. 


Widespread sentiment against 
monuments of stone and metal to 
perpetuate the memories of heroes 
of World War II kas been translated 
into movements for memorials that 
will live. Such memorials are de- 
fined as living in the sense that they 
promote the welfare and life of the 
community, while they are also 
. termed living memorials in the sense 
that they are growing plants or ag- 
gregations of them in gardens, parks, 
arboreta or forests. 

“Living Memorials” is the title of 
a small brochure distributed ‘under 
the auspices of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. It has had 
wide attention from garden clubs, 
civic bodies, service and civic or- 
ganizations, state officials and the 
like. The memorials it suggests are 
those of living plants, used in a va- 
riety of ways, which will perpetuate 
the memory of the heroes of this 
war in beautiful and enduring form. 

“Memorials That Live” is the title 
of a much larger and more elaborate 
brochure of suggestions concerning 
the use of recreational facilities as 
war memorials. It has been prepared 
and is being distributed by the 
American Commission for Living 
War Memorials in cooperation with 
the national committee on physical 
fitness of the Federal Security 
Agency. The headquarters of the 
commission are 30 Broad street, Co- 
lumbus 15, O. The chairman of the 
commission, George M. Trautman, 
who is president of the American 
Association of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, addressed the Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association in January to tell 
of the commission's work. 

In December, 1944, the commis- 
sion mailed copies of its 60-page 
brochure, “Memorials That Live,” 
to over 3,000 individuals and organ- 
izations throughout the country. At 
the time there were 428 communities 
actively working toward a living 
memorial, and now the number is 
said to be well in excess of 500. The 
brochure presents many illustrations 
and descriptions of facilities suitable 
for memorials, such as camps, reser- 
vations, trails, parks, playgrounds, 
athletic fields, swimming facilities 
and winter sports centers. Projects 
devoted to indoor facilities for sports 
are likewise presented. 





The Mirror of the Trade 








The American Commission for 
Living War Memorials is serving 
purely in an advisory capacity. Its 
objectives are, first, a project should 
be suitable and appropriate as a war 
memorial; second, it should be 
properly located and convenient to 
use; third, it should be of pleasing 
appearance and an inspiring civic 
asset, and fourth, it should be easy 
to administer and economical to 
maintain. 

The commission has the assistance 
of several advisory architects of na- 
tional prominence, in addition to 
eleven regional advisers, who are 
state directors of physical education, 
university presidents, athletic direc- 
tors and the like. 

As the present war comes to a 
close many more communities will 
give thought to memorials for the 
soldiers who will not return. The na- 
ture of such projects will be wide in 
variety. Whether they be areas de- 
voted to nature, either man-made 
gardens or maintained forest pre- 
serves, or whether they are outdoor 
memorials devoted to sport and rec- 
reation, it is important that their 
beauty be considered fully as much 
as their utility. 

In his own community the nurs- 
eryman can give valuable guidance 
as regards the beauty of these out- 
door projects, whatever their nature. 
The primary purpose of the commis- 
sion above described, and of the 
A.A.N. brochure mentioned, is to 
guide the public in planning these 
projects. In his individual commu- 
nity, the nurseryman who is in- 
formed with regard to the current 
movement may be able to enhance 
the character of the memorials that 
succeed this war. 





TAX TIME IS HERE. 


March 15 has a triple meaning for 
taxpayers this year. 

(1) The balance of the unforgiven 
tax for 1943 must be paid—the final 
half of the unforgiven 25 per cent. 
The government requests that this 
amount be paid separately and not 
be combined with any other pay- 
ment. 

(2) The final return for 1944 must 
be filed by March 15, if it was not 
filed January 15, and any balance due 
must be paid then. 

(3) Estimated tax returns for this 
year, 1945, must be filed and the first 
quarter payment made when the re- 
turn is filed. 


HOW MANY VARIETIES? 


Sometimes criticism falls upon 
nurserymen because they carry so 
many varieties of fruits in their cata- 
logs. The nurserymen’s answer, of 
course, is that they carry varieties 
only so long as there is a call for 
them. 

Their position seems borne out by 
a recent poll taken of commercial 
growers making up the membership 
of the Wisconsin Apple Institute and 
reported in the February issue of 
Wisconsin Horticulture. A card sent 
to Wisconsin apple growers con- 
tained the names of thirty-five va- 
rieties listed in nursery catalogs. The 
assumption was that some of these 
varieties would receive no votes and 
would be recommended for discard. 

But the surprise was that, in addi- 
tion, fifteen varieties not listed were 
written in by the growers. A total of 
fifty varieties received votes. 

However, the list of varieties re- 
ceiving a large number of votes was 
quite small compared to the total 
list, being as follows: McIntosh, 51 
votes; Cortland, 49; North West 
Greening, 44; Wealthy, 42: Red De- 
licious, 39, and Snow, 33. 





FRANK FOLDER. 


Sending a folder to his retail cus- 
tomers to let them know he still is 
in business—in place of the usual 
catalog or price list—George W. 
Kelly, of Arapahoe Acres Nursery, 
Littleton, Colo., urges them to call 
for and plant their own stock, as 
most of his time will have to be 
given to digging nursery stock. The 
labor situation for spring looks worse 
than ever, but he promises normal 
service when help is again available, 
meantime offering to give advice on 
customers’ garden problems. His 
frank and courageous message to cus 
tomers parallels that of many other 
retail nurserymen this season. 





LUMBER production in Novem- 
ber, 1944, was 17.2 per cent lower 
than that for November, 1943, ac- 
cording to the War Production 
Board. 


THEIR golden wedding anniver- 
sary was celebrated February 20 by 
Mr. and Mrs. P. C. Van Dervoort, 
Wilmington, O. Mr. Van Dervoort, 
at the age of 79, still is carrying on 
the New Antioch Nurseries, the busi- 
ness his father established in 1858. 
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Business Methods in the Small Nursery 


PART I 


To succeed with a nursery, it is 
not enough that the manager be a 
good nurseryman; he should also be 
able to run his nursery as a business, 
a manufacturing business, where an- 
ticipation of demand, production cost 
and selling expense are as important 
as ordinary bookkeeping. It is not 
enough to know plants and the best 
methods of growing them; it is prob- 
ably more essential to coordinate pro- 
duction with the possible market and 
to sell at a profit. Often the good 
nurseryman is unsuccessful by his 
failure to become a good business- 
man; often the good businessman 
succeeds though he be but an indif- 
ferent nurseryman. 

The fundamental principle under- 
lying all business is to sell merchan- 
dise at a price exceeding its cost, so 
that there may be a profit. Since the 
selling price cannot be determined in 
ignorance of the cost, the initial step 
must be to ascertain the various fac- 
tors of cost and their respective share 
in forming the total; that is, the cost of 
the investment, the cost of production 
or acquisition of the merchandise, the 
cost of maintaining the business and 
the cost of disposing of the goods. Of 
each separate article of merchandise, 
its production or acquisition cost is 
readily ascertained; its proper share of 
all the other costs, however, is not so 
easily determined. In many nurseries, 
even the production cost is barely 
guessed at, while the other factors of 
cost are but vaguely suspected. 

Cost accounting should be simple 
in the specialty nursery, growing but 
one type of plant, all sold at a uni- 
form stage of development. It should 
not be difficult in a large nursery that 
can be conducted as consisting of sev- 
eral departments, each in effect a 
specialty nursery. In each of these, 
methods can be standardized, and op- 
eratives can consistently and continu- 
ously be employed at but a few tasks, 
in which they naturally develop the 
highest speed and efficiency. Where 
a workman persists uninterruptedly in 
the same task for hours at a time, it is 
not difficult to distribute the cost of 
his employment among the subjects re- 
ceiving the benefit. 


It becomes a difficult and compli- 
cated process in the smaller, mixed 
nursery, where many species of plants 
are sold in various stages of develop- 
ment and where the activities of op- 
eratives are spread over so many sub- 
jects and alternate between the fields 


By Peter Riedel 


By the method described in this series 
of articles, the small nurseryman can ascer- 
tain at what prices his plants should be 
sold to cover costs and provide a profit 
The system is simple and can be put into 
practice in any small nursery. Some of 
the charts seem to make the method appear 
more involved than it really is; they are 
presented to make it easier to comprehend 
the procedure. 

While the charts used in illustrating this 
method fit a typical small nursery in Cali- 
fornia, the figures would need to be 
changed for any nursery, in California or 
elsewhere. So the application of this pro- 
cedure may be made anywhere, if the 
nurseryman will only work out his own 
statistics. 

The author of these articles and charts 
has been engaged in horticulture at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., for forty-one years, first hav- 
ing a large nursery of his own and later 
doing some of the finest landscape jobs in 
the vicinity. Eight years ago he retired 
from active work and became teacher of 
horticulture at the state college. He would 
have continued as a nurseryman, he states, 
if he had studied this subject of costs when 
he was first in business, instead of when it 
was too late for himself to benefit. 





of production, maintenance and sell- 
ing so frequently as to impair efh- 
ciency and so as to make it extremely 
dificult to keep records that are ac- 
curate enough to be dependable. The 
smaller the mixed nursery, the greater 
the diversity in the activities of the 
operatives, increasing the relative cost 
and difficulty of making such records 
and decreasing their reliability. 

Since the smaller nursery must 
meet the prices of its larger competi- 
tor and since its very smallness is a 
handicap in this competition, it is 
necessary, especially for the small op- 
erator, to devise a well ordered or- 
ganization and as efficient a cost- 
accounting system as his conditions 
will permit. It is but rarely that a 
nurseryman has bookkeeping experi- 
ence, so that his attempts in this di- 
rection often prove abortive and fail 
to bring the result desired. Compe- 
tent bookkeepers are sometimes called 
in to set up a system; their attempts 
often are equally unsuccessful, since 
bookkeepers seldom are also nursery- 
men. 

The contents of these articles are 
offered in an attempt to help the av- 
erage small nurseryman in developing 
a system of cost accounting to fit his 
particular needs. It is, of course, im- 
possible to offer a system that will fit 
everywhere. Even the one success- 
fully used by any one nursery must 
be changed when policies or output 
is changed. But, by listing the fac- 


tors that must be considered and by 
suggesting devices to facilitate the 
job, the following study may, as a 
whole or in part, be of benefit to a 
good many operators. 


Defining Costs. 


The nurseryman usually knows 
part of the cost of his merchandise: 
he knows what his seeds, his soil, his 
pots cost him. He knows how many 
flats can be pricked off in an hour, 
how many plants can be put into pots 
or into cans in a given period, but he 
usually does not know what propor- 
tion of his labor is so applied, how 
much it costs him for maintenance, 
for selling, for conducting his busi- 
ness. Seldom does he know what pro- 
portion of these over-all costs should 
be charged to the cost of a certain 
batch of plants, and how this propor- 
tion changes with a change of con- 
tainers; seldom, also, does he know 
at what point the cost of maintenance 
has completely consumed the possible 
profit in a batch of plants that is not 
sold when ready for sale. Usually 
then, there are three groups of fac 
tors that create uncertainty and inac- 
curacy in estimating costs. These are: 
Overhead costs, maintenance costs 
and selling costs. 


The procedure in this treatise is 
predicated on the assumption that 
overhead costs and maintenance costs 
are most closely related to production 
and probably are best distributed in 
terms of the proportionate space oc- 
cupied by the merchandise in ques- 
tion. In general, and broadly consid- 
ered, for each batch, these costs are 
larger or smaller as the space occu- 
pied is larger or smaller, regardless of 
the value of the plants concerned. 
The overhead costs should be com- 
puted as completely as possible, a por- 
tion charged to selling costs and the 
other part, with the cost of mainte- 
nance added, divided by the number 
of square feet of plant space available 
in the nursery, and so converted in a 
quarterly charge per foot of space 
occupied and called “standing room,” 
a term adopted for these articles and 
for this purpose. 


On the other hand, the cost of sell- 
ing an article has little to do with the 
space it occupies or the care given it 
in maintenance. Selling costs, while 
they differ considerably as of one ar- 
ticle or another, can, in practice, be 
related only to the price at which the 
article is sold and charged to the vari- 
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ous lots of merchandise as a markup 
over production cost at a percentage 
determined by the relation between 
the cost of disposing all merchandise 
sold and the total sales volume. A 
certain proportion of the overhead 
costs should be transferred to selling 
costs, as will be made clear from a 
study of chart II; what this propor- 
tion should be can be decided only 
for each case individually; here it is 
assumed to be fifty per cent. The pro- 
posed margin of profit is joined with 
the selling cost; it is not practical to 
add it to the production cost, since 
there can be no profit unless the ar- 
ticle is sold. 

These articles undertake to demon- 
strate the proposed procedure by giv- 
ing examples based on an assumed set 
of conditions and basic costs. This 
procedure can be adapted to any other 
set of conditions by the substitution, 
for the figures here used, such as 
govern in any particular case and are 
ascertained by experiment under the 
conditions pertaining. The calcula- 
tions have been given in detail, so that 
anyone can follow them to obtain a 
set of figures to fit his own business. 
It may be necessary to reiterate that 
these articles propose to present a 
method only and that the figures are 
merely used to illustrate the method. 
The figures do not pretend to be the 


right figures, even though they stay A B oC dD eg fF G # J K 
as , ‘ SR Propor-SR Max. 
within the range of possibility. Futile Size per tion for pos- tanding-room 80% Occu 
. 5, See. 
disagreement with the figures here aa R MDs 20g baxinn Prod. Poodsction 
assumed may easily interfere with gost cost 
complete understanding of the meth- 
od they attempt to ‘clarify. This 1 SF plants PB .6 1500 9 283500 226800 1701 9 20412 
would be a natural error that this 2 PB 3 200 6 37809 110240 1134 250 275600 
warning hopes to prevent. 3 NF 3 100 3 18900 15120 567 350 52920 
The following demonstration cal- 4 2" 4.32 125 5.40 23625 18900 1020 380 71820 
culations purport to serve a mixed 5 28" 6.66 150 9.99 28350 22680 1888 420 95256 
prose of about half a wd block, 6 3" 9 200 18 37800 30240 3492 540 163296 
ae © See | eee 7 4" 16 200 32 37800 30240 6048 730. 220752 
bookkeeper, a propagator, a mainte- 
nance man and a helper. The basic : 5" 25 100 25. 18900 15120 4725 1120 169344 
wage is assumed to be 50 cents per 9 ¢ 64 100 64 18900 15120 12096 1250 189000 
hour or $4 for an 8-hour day, so that 10 ¢ 100 100 100 18900 15120 18900 2750 415800 
changes in this rate may easily be re- 7" in SF 45 1500 45 226800 850 85 
flected in the cost figures by adding 12 ins 59898 53986 1886980 
or deducting twenty-five per cent or 317 ( x 189: 60000) (1500000) 


fifty per cent as the case may be. 
Other assumed conditions will pre- 


profitable to construct a chart on the 
pattern of the one here presented 
(chart I) in any case, so as to obtain 
an idea of the possibilities of the area 
available, to establish the ideal quan- 
titative relation between the various 
sizes to which it is proposed to grow 
the plants, to determine the order in 
which the various containers should 
succeed each other, to find the num- 
ber of plants it is necessary to grow 
so as to occupy the nursery fully or 
to replace plants sold or dumped, to 
compare the actual quantities on hand 
with the optimum quantities desired, 
the quantity actually sold with the 
possible sales, and the actual cash re- 
turn with that anticipated. It will 
point the way to the correction of 
many an error in past management. 
In constructing a chart for the oncom- 
ing year, many corrections will be in- 
dicated from the experience of the 
year past, until, after the corrections 
of several years, a fairly accurate 
chart may be achieved that will truly 
serve as a guide in the business of the 
years ahead. 

The figures given on chart I are 
theoretically possible; in practice, 
however, the totals actually achieved 
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will fall short of this by as much as 
fifty per cent or more. The chart 
shows an inventory value of $15,000 
for the plants in stock, and a year's 
sales volume of $25,000; the figures 
being convenient for the purpose, 
they are here assumed to be correct. 

In chart I, as in other parts of this 
study, the following abbreviations 
are used: 

S.F.—for selling flat: holding plants 
for sale in and with the flat, usually 
annuals, perennials, hedge or wind- 
break plants, or lining-out stock. 

N.F. — for nursery flat: holding 
plants started for further growing on 
usually shrubs or trees, destined to be 
transplanted to pots and later to cans. 

P.B.—for propagating beds, or 
plants in propagating beds. 

S.R. — for “standing-room” in 
square feet of space occupied. 

¢.—for gallon cans; c.—for 5-gal- 
lon cans; 2, 3, 4, etc.—for pot sizes. 

All charts are cross-indexed for ref- 
erence: Roman figures stand for the 
number of the chart, capital letters 
for the column in that chart and num- 
bers in the left-hand column for the 
lines. Explaining a few items on this 
chart, for instance, “I-B-1” (chart I, 








CHART I. PLANNING THE NURSERY. 


In Column G of the ebove is included 


the maximum for sale as follows: 





sent themselves in the text; any of L M N ) P @ F 
the figures to fit them may be re- Size for sale cost as Total ote oa Total 
placed by actual figures as long as a3 = se 990 4498043 ‘ oneee 
totals and derivations are altered cor- 
respondingly. ls 23" 7560 420 -73752—Ss«b 10 75600 
15 3" 15120 540 81648 7.72 15 226800 
Planning the Nursery. 16 4" 15120 730 110376 10.43 20 302400 
Chart I. 17 5® 15120 1120 18144 »=:16.01 35 529200 
Usually the nursery is not planned; 1s ¢ 15120 1250 189000 17.87 25 378000 
it —" grows. — . is —— _ 19 e 15120 2750 415800 39.32 75 1134000 
n a n m 
pe, ln can be made wo praca | ame a 


events will prove it unequal to the 
situation. However,» it* will prove 
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column B, line 1) gives the number of 
plants required to be produced from 
seeds sown in three nursery flats for 
later pricking off into selling flats; 
“I-B-2” gives the number of prospec- 
tive plants in the propagating bed des- 
tined for further growing on; “I-B-3” 
gives the number pricked off in nurs- 
ery flat for further growing on in 
containers. The figures in column C 
are correct by actual measurement; 
those in column J are derived from 
chart IV; those in column P are the 
prices generally prevailing in the days 
of the $4 daily wage rate; those in 
the other columns are either assumed 
or computed from foregoing ones. 
Several columns to the right of this 
chart should be left blank, to be filled 
in when the actual results of the 
year’s business are known. On nearly 
all charts, figures represent either a 
number of plants, or cents. 

An explanation of the procedure 
followed on chart I may be helpful. 
First, in B, a list is given of the sizes 
in which plants may appear in the 
nursery with, in C, the number of 
standing-room feet 100 plants of that 
size will occupy. D lists the increase 
in number, assuming that, besides the 


plants needed for growing on, there 


will be sold twenty-five per cent of 
the 2-inch, fifty per cent of the 2!4- 
inch and 100 per cent of the 3-inch 
and 4-inch, with no increase in the 
plants in cans and selling flats, these 
being all for immediate sale. E shows 
the standing-room required by the in- 
creased quantities and total 317 
(I-E-12). This total is divided in the 
total SR available (60,000-II-2), 
yielding 189 as the number by which 
each of the proportionate quantities 
in D is multiplied to obtain the fig- 
ures in F, the quantities necessary in 
the selected proportion completely to 
fill the nursery. Since complete occu- 
pation is hardly attainable, G reduces 
the quantity by twenty per cent with 
a corresponding increase in the charge 
for SR of twenty-five per cent. By mul- 
tiplying the figures in G with their 
various production costs in J, as ob- 
tained from chart V, we arrive at the 
figures in K, composing the inventory 
value of the plants on hand if the 
available area were eighty per cent 
occupied. 

Columns L to R inclusive give a 
list of the number of plants, part of 
G, that is intended to be sold, with 








CHART II. 
OVERHEAD AND MAINTENANCE COS1S 
Items: Assumptions: 
Qver-head: 
“The area of the nursery grounds 4 city block, 200 x 400:80 000 ft 
The part of this used for paths etc say one quarter or 20 900 
Standing-room for plants 60 000 ft 
2. The yearly rental value of site say 30 dollars a month 360.00 
3. The amount invested in structures say $2000 
4. Interest and Depreciation each 5% 200.00 
5. Invested in tools and containers say $2000 
Yearly interest at 5% 100.00 
6 Depreciation (no containers incl.) 200.00 
7 Taxes 100.00 
8 Manager's salary $200 per month 2400.00 
Inventory (cost) of plants say 15000 
9 Interest on the above at 5% 750 
i Less 50% charged to "Selling" 1055.00 
12. Balance charged to production 1055.00 
Maintenance: 
13. The cost of water “Say $30.00 per month 360.00 
14. Cost of insecticides etc. say: 100.00 
15. Maintenance, watering, cleaning, say 13 ds per week at 4.00 2700.00 
16. The total cost of maintenance 3160.00 
17. 50% of overhead expense as in II.12 __1055.00 
18. Cost of maintenance & 4 of 0.H. 4215.60 
19. Cost per quarter 25% of above 1053.75 
20. Quarterly cost per foot of SR. 3_fha32- FY pte 90.0175 
or 1.75¢ 
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in N the production cost as in J, then 
in P the lowest possible price if selling 
cost is twenty per cent, in Q the pre- 
vailing selling price, and in R the 
total proceeds if all were sold. This 
chart then gives a picture of what 
might be, and should induce more 
careful planning or a closer sticking 
to planned performance. 


Overhead and Maintenance Costs. 
Chart II. 


Chart II should be self-explanatory. 
For any particular case the figures 
should be changed to what they ac- 
tually are. The conditions here as- 
sumed are pure conjecture, but serve 
as an example how the real figures 
should be obtained and utilized. Val- 
ues are in line with the assumed pre- 
vailing wage rate. In “overhead” 
have been gathered all those expendi- 
tures that cannot practicably be equi- 
tably divided among selling or pro- 
duction, or charged to either one. In 
this case, they are assumed to be as 
much a part of selling as they are of 
production and are equally divided 
among these groups. In individual 
cases this may appear contrary to fact 
and then should be changed; it 
should, however, be remembered that 
a part of maintenance is really charge- 
able to selling, since much of this 
work proceeds from efforts to im- 
prove the general appearance and to 
make the merchandise attractive to 
customers, while, strictly considered, 
it does not contribute to the growth 
of the plants. 

It will be noted that the total of 
these unapportionable expenses is 
equaled by the product of multiply- 
ing the total number of “standing 
feet” by the yearly charge against 
each. It follows then that, when not 
all the standing room is occupied, the 
sum of these charges against the 
plants occupying the standing-room 
will not be enough to equal the total 
of the overhead and maintenance 
charges and that, actually, the plants 
produced will have cost more than ap- 
pears on the record. Since this charge 
is a part of the cost of every plant in 
the nursery, it is important that the 
nurseryman, at frequent intervals 
during the business year, ascertain 
the number of standing feet actually 
occupied; particularly just before the 
beginning of the busiest season and, 
again, immediately after. The figures 
representing the total standing-room 
can then be corrected accordingly, as 
well as those derived from them. A 
nursery in which the standing-room 
is fully occupied will never be en- 
countered; one using seventy-five per 
cent of the space available is well 
managed. It is well to keep in mind 
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that the less empty space is to be seen, 
the better use is being made of the 
facilities at hand. 

The charge for a standing-room- 
foot has been made for a quarterly 
period on the assumption that the 
average period in.which plants will 
grow to require a larger container is 
approximately three months. In case 
of large lots of quickly growing 
plants, such as annuals in selling flats, 
that often require but six weeks from 
the last change in .which to become 
salable, the charge for standing-room 
for such a particular lot should be 
halved. For the average nursery, it 
is best to add twenty-five per cent to 
the cost of standing-room, unless it 
is actually ascertained that more of 
the available space is occupied. Plants 
that are ready for sale, particularly 
those in the larger containers, should 
be charged more for standing-room, 
because they often stand for long pe- 
riods before being sold. 


Propagation. Chart III. 


Chart III shows the possibility of a 
wide difference in propagation costs; 
this does not materially affect the cost 





of plants that are grown on to be sold 
in large containers, but it may consti- 
tute a large percentage of the cost of 
those that are sold when still young. 
Because the wages of the propagator 
are higher and the equipment used is 
more expensive, standing-room in the 
propagating department, called green- 
house standing-room (GHSR) is 
charged at 25 cents per square foot. 
It seems necessary to take account of 
the difference in cost of growing be- 
tween the quickly grown and easily 
handled selling-flat material and simi- 
lar plants, and the slower and more 
difficult material. With the first, op- 
erations may be performed by a 
helper; with the last, the propagator 
will do it. The care of the more diffi- 
cult plants*would be likely to stay in 
the hands of the propagator for a 
longer time. There also is a wide 
range of difference in the probable 
success attending seedings and cut- 
tings and the time needed for the 
process; this makes a corresponding 
variation in cost inevitable. The chart 
here given, or one constructed on the 
same lines, should assist the nursery- 
man in determining the average cost 























CHART III. PROPAGATION. 
ft B cD E , ee @ 28° L 
1. Basic cost: Cost 100 seedlings ready for pot or flat 
2. Cost 100 seedlings in NF plants per seedflat: 
3. To pricking-off stage Vks 1000 500 100 
Time Suc- cost of seed 
SR. cess 25 100 25 100 25 100 
4. Sowing;12 min.75¢ per hr.15 SR. §aat-24 “16 is “33 90 165 
5. Flat, one using, 20% cost 5 ? 18 33/36] 66/180 330 
6. Soil, in flat 5 12 Sure 12* 20/25{ 40/125 200 
7. GH.SR.6 wks.§ (3 x 25) 40 2 25 40150} 80/250 400 
8. Seeds, cost _25 .90 24 Sure 20 27/40] 55|200 275 
9. Per 100 (1000 in flat) 9 ? 40 55{80}110/400 550 
10. Success uncertain (x 2) 18 Sure 35 42770) 851350 25 
ll. Assumed ever, of mxd nursery 200 ? #70 85140/170/700 850 
ae ¢ r) J K LL 
12. Basic cost: 100 Cuttings 
Yeeks in cutting bench: 
13. Making and setting 1 hr. 75 =: a” 48 
Making Success 
14. GH,SR.13', 6 wk, ¢ of 75 20 100 per hour ‘Sure 95 115 155 235 
15. 12 * 40 * ? 190 230 310 470 
16. 24° 80 200 per hour Sure 60 80 120 200 
17. 48 1.60 * ? 120 160 240 400 
Assumed average cost: 3.00 per 100 tenia ii 
B c 
18. Pricked-off Selling-flets, 18 x 24 
19. Relpers labor, 40 flats per day, per flat 10 
20. Cost of flat, sold with plants 2 
21. Cost of soil 5 
22. GH.SR. 3 ft, 6 wes, # of 75 37.5 77.5 
23. Cost of seedlings, III.C.9 9 86.5 
18st Pricked-off nursery-flats, 100 plants per flat K L 
19 Propegators labor, 40 flats per day 15 
20 Use of flat, 20% of cost 5 
21 Cost of soil 5 
22 GH.SR. 3 feet, e months 75 1.00 
23 Add cost of seedlings, III.C.11 2.00 3.00 
24 
25 Average cost of cuttings and seedlings ready to pot, 2.50 per 100 
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of his starting batches according to 
the average difficulties encountered. 

Greenhouse standing-room is esti- 
mated as follows: A propagator at $6 
per day, working six and one-half 
days per week at $40 per week, earns 
$2,880 per year, half of which 
($1,440) is chargeable to care, the 
other half to propagation. A 20x50- 
foot greenhouse contains 800 square 
feet and a 6x100-foot frame contains 
600 square feet, a total of 1,400 square 
feet under glass. The number of feet, 
then, is practically the same as the 
number of dollars for care by the 
propagator, so setting $1 as the cost 
per square foot of greenhouse stand- 
ing-room per year, or 25 cents per 
quarter. Properly, this should be 
added to the regular standing-room 
cost, but the amounts apportioned to 
the various lots of plants would be so 
small that this can safely be disre- 
garded. 

[To be concluded.] 





VICTORY GARDEN PRIZES. 


Gardeners young and old have a 
chance to win war bonds and other 
valuable prizes in the $2,500 Green 
Thumb contest, plans for which have 
just been announced by the National 
Victory Garden Institute. Because it 
was so successful in helping to pro- 
duce thousands of better victory 
gardens in 1944, the institute is spon- 
soring the contest again on a broader 
basis. 

The Green Thumb contest will be 
in two divisions, with prizes totaling 
$2,500 in war bonds. 

Details on the Green Thumb con- 
test and record books will be avail- 
able from local and state garden 
chairmen and defense councils or 
from the National Victory Garden 
Institute, 598 Madison avenue, New 


York 22, N. Y. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued recently, according to Rumm- 
ler, Rummler & Davis, Chicago pat- 
ent lawyers: 


No. 645. Carnation plant. John Harry Bon- 
hard, West Chicago, Ill, assignor to George J. 
Ball, Inc., West Chicago, Ill. A new and dis- 
tinct variety of carnation plant, characterized 
particularly by the brilliant Castilian-red color, 
the large size and long keeping quality of its 
blooms; its ability to open its blooms promptly 
when cut; its resistance to diseases peculiar to 
carnations, its freedom from splitting calyxes 
and its long, sturdy stems, 

No. 649. Rose plant. Walter Armacost, West 
Los Angeles, Cal., assignor to Armacost & Roy- 
ston, Inc., West Los Angeles, Cal. A new and 
distinct variety of rose plant, characterized as to 
novelty by the color of the flowers, the matched 
form of each and every petal, prominence of the 
stamens in both the half and fully open stages of 
development of the blooms, giving the effect of 
a wild rose; the deep bronze color of the foliage 
in the half and fully open stages, the free pro- 
duction of flowers throughout the whole year and 
the exceptionally long-lasting quality of the 
flowers. 
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New Chemical Weed Killers 


In a search for a new chemical 
weed killer some years ago, I found 
that certain organic compounds were 
quite effective in killing poison ivy 
in concentrations that were much 
more dilute than those needed for 
the previously known weed killers 
such as arsenic or sodium chlorate. 
The chemicals were applied as a 
water spray to the leaves. In follow- 
ing up this lead, other chemicals of 
similar nature have been found to 
have a similar activity as weed kill- 
ers. At the present time I know of 
more than 100 of these new weed 
killers, and among them 2.4 dichloro- 
phenoxyacetic acid (DCP or 2.4-D 
for short) and 2.4.5 trichlorophen- 
oxyacetic acid are the most effective 
and available. A few other com- 
pounds seem to be even more effec- 
tive, but they will not be ready until 
after the war when the necessary raw 
materials become available again. 

Other things being equal, DCP 
gives a slightly faster kill of poison 
ivy, but TCP has more promise than 
DCP as a selective weed killer for it 
does not produce such distortion on 
surviving plants. When it is dis- 
solved in a suitable carrier and 
sprayed on the leaves of weeds in 
concentrations of 1,000 to 2,000 
parts per million of carrier, a wide 
variety of weeds can be killed. 

No two species of weeds seem to 
die in the same way from the DCP 
or TCP spray. Poison ivy, poison 
oak, poison sumac and _ staghorn 
sumac go through all the color 
phases of fall in a period of seven to 
twenty-one days. Plants in a heavy 
soil take twice as long to die as those 
growing in a light soil. Bindweed, or 
wild morning-glory, withers and dies 
in a few days after spraying in the 
summer, but it takes three to five 
weeks to die if sprayed in the cool 
fall. 

Burdock and curly dock twist into 
strange shapes and the leaves die 
slowly toward the stem, taking two 
to five weeks to die. Canada thistle 
and sow thistle slowly lose color, then 
get gray and disintegrate. 

In some nurseries, the wild bram- 
bles are a problem, whether black- 
berry, dewberry or raspberry. Be- 


Paper presented by Franklin D. Jones, 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, 
Pa., at the annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association, Febru- 
ary 8, at Philadelphia. 
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fore fruiting, the canes are green and 
soft enough so that translocation of 
the herbicide takes place easily, and 
the new herbicidal spray kills within 
a week. But after fruiting the canes 
dry up and are not affected much by 
the weed killer. 

The nature of the carrier has a 
great influence on the effectiveness 
of the spray, and, in fact, the other 
components of the formula are also 
quite important. For example, we 
found in one series of tests on poison 
ivy that the minimum amount of 
DCP required for a kill in ten days 
ran as follows with various carriers: 
Carrier 1, 2,000 parts per million; 
carrier 2, 1,600 parts per million; car- 
rier 3, 1,000 parts per million. 

The formula with the highest ef- 
fectiveness is being made under the 
trade name of Weedone. It is a 
liquid which mixes readily with wa- 
ter in any proportion to form an 
emulsion for spraying. 

Honeysuckle is the second worst 
weed in the east, and in our tests it 
has been able to come back in five 
or six weeks after defoliation with 
sodium chlorate or ammonium sul- 
phamate. Weedone takes three weeks 
to kill this weed, but there has been 
no revival within five months after 
spraying, or in the following spring. 

Sassafras, black locust, honey lo- 
cust and chokecherry are weed trees 
that can be killed easily with DCP. 
In Michigan there is a state law re- 
quiring the eradication of choke- 
cherry because it is an intermediate 
host for a peach virus disease. 

How does the chemical kill the 
plant? In the first place, because 
DCP and TCP are plant hormones, 
one might think that weed killing is 
a hormone property. This can hardly 
be true, for less than half the known 
hormones appear to be weed killers. 
Naphthalene acetonitrile, a powerful 
hormone, only made poison ivy grow 
faster and greener. Indoleacetic acid, 
the plant hormone that occurs in na- 
ture, does not kill weeds, either. 

In the next place, related chemicals 
which are not plant hormones act in 
the same way as weed killers; 2.4.6 
tribromophenoxyacetic acid kills poi- 
son ivy like DCP and TCP, but it is 
not a plant hormone, according to 
Hitchcock and Zimmerman. 

Finally, these new weed killers 
stop growth quickly. To judge from 
the fall color cycle which they pro- 
duce on poison ivy and sumac, it 


would seem that they suddenly ex- 
haust or destroy the food reserves in 
the plant. If a partially dead rag- 
weed is pulled up a few days after 
spraying, the roots appear to be dy- 
ing at the same rate as the leaves. 
In other words, the whole system of 
the plant collapses at the same time. 

It is true that in the case of bind- 
weed and other deep-rooting peren- 
nials, the top and crown die first and 
then the roots die progressively 
downward, but such plants regener- 
ate readily from root pieces. 

Rainfall before spraying seems to 
make most weeds more susceptible, 
and if the plant has at least six hours 
after spraying before rain falls, 
enough chemical has penetrated to 
kill the plant. 

Temperature is important for every 
weed killer in common use. From 
comparative tests it can be said that 
a weed killer must be applied to most 
weeds at 70 degrees or over for a 
good kill. It is probably due to the 
higher activity of tissue at such tem- 
peratures, 

Here again, temperature shows up 
differences in weed killing with vari- 
ous formulas. It should be pointed 
out that practically all these new 
chemical weed killers are highly in- 
soluble in water and they “salt out” 
or precipitate in hard water; so the 
formula and carrier for keeping them 
in solution are all-important. Two 
formulas containing DCP which gave 
about the same rate of kill on honey- 
suckle during August heat gave radi- 
cally different results in late Septem- 
ber with cooler days and nights. At 
a concentration of 1,000 parts of 
DCP per million parts of water and 
carrier (Carbowax) there was no kill 
in three weeks on _ honeysuckle 
sprayed September 22. On a neigh- 
boring patch of honeysuckle there 
was a complete kill in three weeks, 
using a spray containing 1,000 parts 
of DCP per million parts of water 
and carrier (Weedone) applied Sep- 
tember 22. 

Other open-field weeds that bother 
farmers and nurserymen are horse 
nettle, cocklebur, yellow toadflax and 
ragweed. They should be sprayed 
before pollination starts in order to 
get a good kill. 

These new chemicals do not kill 
most weed grasses—quack grass, nut 
grass, sedge grass, foxtail, coco ‘grass 
or Johnson grass. Bermuda grass and 
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nimblewill can be killed as seedlings, 
but not after they have hardened a 
little in growth. Because of this in- 
sensitivity of grasses, a good selective 
lawn weed killer containing DCP or 
TCP looks like a probability. 

Tukey and Hamner, of the New 
York experiment station, have pub- 
lished their interesting results on 
farm weeds and lawn weeds with 
DCP. Their control of bindweed and 
sow thistle was particularly outstand- 
ing. : 

Mitchell, Marth and Davis, of the 
federal bureau of plant industry, at 
Beltsville, Md., have obtained a sat- 
isfactory kill of dandelion, heal-all, 
buckhorn plantain, white clover, ox- 
alis, chickweed, pigweed and knot- 
weed in lawns and golf turf without 
damage to bluegrass or creeping bent. 
However, in different soils we have 
found creeping bent grasses readily 
killed by DCP both with the Carbo- 
wax carrier and with the Weedone 
formula. 

It seems likely that additional 
studies will show the cause of the 
variations and that a safe general- 
purpose formula can be worked out 
for treating lawns to kill the weeds 
without harming the desirable 
grasses. 

One of the most desirable features 
of the new weed killers is the point 
that they do not sterilize the soil. 
Seeds planted a few days after spray- 
ing germinated and grew normally in 
soil from around sprayed weeds. 

Weedone does not corrode metal 
spray equipment, even though it con- 
tains DCP or TCP, which by them- 
selves in water would attack metal. 
This feature is a welcome relief to 
those who have had metal equipment 
chewed up by inorganic weed killers. 

In considering this new type of 
weed killer, the user should remem- 
ber something which is true of all 
weed killers. One spray may kill a 
single plant, but more than one 
spray must be applied for a good 
eradication program, to account for 
the weeds missed in the first spray, 
for those that have newly germinated 
and for the occasional weed that is 
much tougher than its fellows. 





THE Swink Nursery Co., formerly 
at Swink, Colo., is now located at 
La Junta, Colo. The firm has been 
under the management of F. H. 
Stephenson since early last spring. 


OFFICERS of the Krider Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Middlebury, Ind., are as 
follows: President, Dr. M. S. Teters; 
vice-president, Clarence Wesdorp; 


treasurer and general manager, Ver- 
non Krider; secretary, Kenneth Kri- 
der. 
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Local Groups Confer 


HOLD JOINT MEETING 
AT NEW YORK. 


The annual joint meeting of the 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion and the Allied Retail Nursery- 
men’s Association of New York was 
held Tuesday, February 16, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
city. The two associations held sep- 
arate business sessions at 10 a. m., 
at which the officers of each were 
elected for 1945. 


Officers of the Long Island Nurs- 
erymen’s Association who were re- 
elected are: President, John Visser, 
Visser's Nurseries, Springfield Gar- 
dens, and vice-president, Walter 
Scherer, Northport Nurseries, North- 
port. As secretary, Frank Williams, 
Bagatelle Nursery, Huntington Sta- 
tion, was elected to succeed Charles 
R. Mouquin, Glen Head, who is serv- 
ing with the marines. Henry Hicks, 
Westbury, was elected délegate to 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen, and Jac Bulk, Babylon, al- 
ternative. 


The Long Island group will assist 
in the distribution of the brochure, 
“Living Memorials,” issued by the 
A.A.N. and will send the booklets 
to all civic groups on Long Island. 
Mr. Bulk said that the association's 
bulletin would be ready about March 
1. The ethics committee reported ex- 
cellent progress in its campaign to 
keep misleading advertisements out 
of various publications. 


President Visser asked the nurs- 
erymen to stand for a few moments 
in memory of William Hicks, son of 
Henry Hicks, who was recently killed 
in action in France. 


The officers of the Allied Retail 
Nurserymen’s Association were re- 
elected as follows: President, Valleau 
C. Curtis, Charles G. Curtis Co., 
Callicoon; vice-president, Stephen 
Bernath, Bernath’s Nursery, Pough- 
keepsie, and secretary-treasurer, Wil- 
liam Godding, Poughkeepsie Nursery 
Co., Poughkeepsie. Howard Taylor, 
Rosedale Nurseries, East View, who 
is president of the New York 
State Nurserymen’s Association, was 
elected to serve two years as New 
York state director. John Dunn, 
White Plains, is his alternate. Presi- 
dent Curtis was elected delegate to 
the A.A.N. board of governors. 


Fifty nurserymen and allied trade 
members of the two associations held 
their joint sessions later, with How- 
ard Taylor presiding. John Marshall, 


insurance specialist, discussed various 
types of insurance available to nurs- 
erymen that would aid them in build- 
ing firmer employer-employee rela- 
tionships. Carl Wedell, head of the 
school of horticulture of the State 
Institute of Agriculture, Farming- 
dale, told of the recent short course 
for nursery employees held at the 
school, a short account of which 
appears on another page of this issue. 

After luncheon the two groups as- 
sembled to hear Dr. Harold B. 
Tukey, director of research at the 
state experiment station at Geneva, 
discuss “Research in the Nursery 
Field.” Dr. Tukey discussed the de- 
mand for dwarf apple trees and the 
use of chemicals to obtain better 
rooting and growth, as well as other 
recent developments in research. 

Peter Van Melle, Poughkeepsie 
Nursery Co., Poughkeepsie, chair- 
man of the educational committee 
of the New York State Nurserymen’s 
Association, introduced Patrick J. 
McKenna, of the editorial board of 
Home Garden, who talked on “Prac- 
tical Training and Education of Hor- 
ticulturists in Relation to the Nurs- 
ery Business.” 

After a discussion period, T. H. 

Everett, horticulturist for the New 
York Botanical Garden, spoke on 
“What the New York Botanical Gar- 
den Is Doing in Horticultural Train- 
ing. 
Dr. Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the A.A.N., talked on 
“The Nursery Business and Its Fu- 
ture,” devoting most of his talk to 
postwar labor problems. He stated 
that only one out of every two war 
veterans would return to his old job 
because the others have found new 
interests or have learned new skills 
during their service with the armed 
forces and would make use of these 
in their new professions. 

Group life insurance, hospitaliza- 
tion plans and sick benefits are 
among the many kinds of insurance 
now being considered on an indus- 
try-wide basis. Dr. White believed 
that extension of the social security 
law would be of benefit to all types 
of agricultural workers, among which 
nurserymen are classified, and said 
that this would offer another induce- 
ment for returning veterans to seek 
employment in nurseries. 

H. D. Wells, assistant county agri- 
cultural agent, Suffolk county, L. L., 
was the concluding speaker, on the 
topic of “Farm Manpower Prob- 
lems.” 
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Meetings of the Month 


PENNSYLVANIA MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association, 
held February 7 and 8, at the Belle- 
vue-Stratford hotel, Philadelphia, ran 
according to program. 

Officers were reelected as follows: 
President, Louis E. Wissenbach, 
Squirrel Hill Nurseries, Pittsburgh; 
first vice-president, Wilbur I. Nisley, 
Walter, Nisley & Walter, Harris- 
burg; second vice-president, William 
M. Long, Southhampton Nurseries, 
Southhampton, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Albert F. Meehan, Thomas B. 
Meehan Co., Dresher. Members of 
the executive committee are Charles 
M. Boardman, William S. Carver, 
Owen B. Schmidt, John M. Eisler 
and Walter W. Pitzonka. 

Prior to the opening session, mem- 
bers and guests met for an informal 
get-together luncheon February 7. 

The first speaker on the program 
was Dr. V. T. Stoutemyer, associate 
horticulturist of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, who 
spoke on “Plant Propagation and Re- 
cent Introductions.” Dr. Stoutemyer 
has done considerable experimental 
work at the Glenn Dale station, in 
Maryland—and has been the author 
and coauthor of articles on plant 
propagation, several of which have 
been published in the American 
Nurseryman. 

Russell Harmon, of LaBars’ Rho- 
dodendron Nursery, Stroudsburg, 
Pa., gave an interesting illustrated 
lecture on “Rhododendrons,” a sub- 
ject of which he has extensive knowl- 
edge and experience. 

Markley Stevenson, of the Ameri- 
can Society of Landscape Architects, 
spoke on “The Use of Ground and 
Structures in Landscape Designs.” 

The concluding speaker of this 
session was Dr. Richard P. White, 
executive secretary of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, who al- 
ways has much of timely interest to 
tell the nurserymen. 

An informal dinner was held at 
6:30 p. m., at which the attorney 
general of Pennsylvania, James H. 
Duff, was the guest speaker. 

The final session opened at 9:30 
Thursday morning with a talk by 
John H. McClatchey, on “How Can 
Nurserymen Cooperate with the 
Builder?” Miles Horst, Pennsyl- 
vania’s secretary of agriculture, spoke 
on “Agriculture’s Part in the Post- 
war Period,” and Franklin D. Jones, 
of the American Chemical Paint Co., 
Ambler, Pa., discussed “New Chemi- 


cal Weed Killers.” This talk appears 
on another page of the American 
Nurseryman. 


MAIL ORDER MEETING. 


The National Mail Order Nurs- 
erymen’'s Association has scheduled, 
as usual, eight midwinter and spring 
meetings, to be held during Febru- 
ary, March, April and May, two 
each month. 

The first of these meetings was 
held Friday evening, February 9, at 
the Four Flags hotel, Niles, Mich. 
Over forty members were present 
as guests of the Krider Nurseries, 
Inc., Middlebury, Ind. After an ap- 
petizing meal, a round table discus- 
sion was led by President Harold 
Goldstein. Members present reported 
that business was better than last 
year at this time, orders were larger 
and inquiries were more numerous. 
Some thought that orders would 
come in earlier this year than last 
because customers would wish to 
avoid the disappointment that many 
experienced last year by ordering 
late. 

The matter of a central meeting 
place was discussed, and Niles, 
Mich., was selected for the four fol- 
lowing meetings. 

A lively discussion ensued when 
President Goldstein read an article 
regarding the method of selecting 
and the qualifications for nursery 
stock inspectors in California. Some 
expressed their disgust at the way 
some of their shipments had been 
handled and inspected in California; 
some have ceased shipping to that 








H. H. Goldstein. 


state entirely, while one member 
stated that nursery stock that he had 
purchased in California had been 
held up by inspectors when it was 
shipped back into the state under his 
name. 

When the subject of victory gar- 
dens came up, President Goldstein 
called members’ attention to a bulle 
tin sent out by H. W. Hochbaur., 
chief of divisional field coordinatica 
of the War Food Administration, in 
which was mentioned the employ- 
ment of county agents for the pur- 
pose of assisting homeowners, city 
park commissions and others in plan- 
ning victory gardens and the beauti- 
fication of parks, playgrounds, etc. 
It is proposed that this work be car- 
ried on not only for the present, but 
also as a postwar project. 

The second meeting was held at 
Niles, Mich., February 23, with the 
R. M. Kellogg Co., Three Rivers, 
Mich., and the Weller Nursery Co., 
Holland, Mich., acting as hosts. 

B. W. Keith, Sec’y. 





HAROLD H. GOLDSTEIN. 


President of the National Mail Or- 
der Nurserymen’s Association during 
the past two years, a period of ex- 
pansion and increased activity, Har- 
old H. Goldstein was reelected for 
another term last August. 

Born August 1, 1901, at Chicago, 
Ill., where he attended Lane Techni- 
cal high school, Mr. Goldstein for 
the past twenty years has been asso- 
ciated with the Kunderd Gladiolus 
Farms, Goshen, Ind., as production 
superintendent, advertising and sales 
manager and now as general mana- 
ger. He married Marie Kunderd, 
daughter of A. E. Kunderd, famous 
as a gladiolus hybridist. 

Designing and building artistic ex- 
hibits of flowers has been the hob- 
by of Mr. Goldstein. He has 
staged many huge exhibits at shows 
throughout the country for the Kun- 
derd Gladiolus Farms. He is a past 
president of the Indiana Gladiolus 
Society. 


VIRGINIA MEETING. 


When registration for the winter 
meeting of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association, held February 6 
and 7, at the William Byrd hotel, 
Richmond, began in the hotel lobby 
Tuesday afternoon, it soon became 
apparent that a record attendance 
was in prospect. Fifty-four persons, 
more than three-fourths of whom 
represented members of the associa- 
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tion, were present. Among the prom- 
inent guests were L. G. McLean, 
secretary of the North Carolina 
Nurserymen’s Association; G. T. 
French, state entomologist; A. G. 
Smith, associate horticulturist at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute; C. R. 
Willey, associate state entomologist, 
and A. E. McKnight, of the federal 
bureau of plant quarantine. In the 
opinion of many this was the most 
successful meeting ever held by the 
association. . 

At the conclusion of registration, 
the members and guests attended the 
semiannual banquet and heard a 
short talk by the Rev. A. L. Currie, 
Richmond. 

The business meeting was called 
to order Wednesday at 9:30 a. m., 
by President Shelby N. Griffith, who 
also gave the address of welcome. 
Following roll call, John O. Williams, 
of Williams & Harvey Nurseries, 
Richmond, described the problems 
to be met and the improvisations to 
be made in “The Evolution of a 
Wartime Nursery.” President Grif- 
fith, of W. T. Hood & Co., Inc., 
Richmond, gave a brief report on 
“Shortages of Nursery Stock,” and 
David Laird, of Laird’s Nursery, 
Richmond, revealed “Sources of 
Available Materials.” Mr. Laird also 
read a paper by Mr. Richardson, of 
the Southern States Chemical Co., 
dealing with treatments of composts, 
manures and fertilizers. 

After noon recess, E. M. Quillen, 
of Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynes- 
boro, spoke on “Problems of Costs 
in Relation to Markup.” Mr. Quil- 
len’s speech evolved into a round- 
table discussion concerning the cor- 
rect charges that should be made by 
dealers in relation to the wholesale 
prices they must pay for the mate- 
rials. This discussion was followed 
by a report on state nursery activities 
of Owen G. Wood, of Wood-Howell 
Nurseries, Bristol. It was obvious 
from Mr. Wood's report that much 
time and effort had been expended 
in behalf of the Virginia Nursery- 
men’s Association by the committee 
and principally by himself, in the 
dispute with the state conserva- 
tion committee, and in particular 
with H. J. Neale, on the question of 
state competition in growing trees. 
Mr. Wood pointed out the futility 
of entering into a lengthy press 
squabble with Mr. Neale and re- 
quested all members of the associa- 
tion to carry this question to the 
attention of their friends and to ask 
their support in an effort to elim- 
inate this injustice to their rights 
in the next election. Many were en- 
thusiastic in this regard. 
Immediately after luncheon, A. G. 








Smith, Jr., spoke on “The Policy of 
V.P.I., It's Work and Values to 
Nurserymen.” u 

Samuel H. Thrasher, Greenbrier 
Farms, Inc., Norfolk, gave an ex- 
cellent talk on “The Theory of Price 
Structure.” Mr. Thrasher told of the 
current disregard of the knowledge 
that was so dearly bought by nurs- 
erymen during and after the last war. 
The keynote of his talk was the ob- 
vious fact that stock which is now 
being sold should be priced with re- 
gard to the projected cost of replac- 
ing this material on the basis of pres- 
ent labor costs rather than estab- 
lishing the price of a plant by the 
cost of its production on past labor 
rates. He cited several examples 
which occurred during his expe- 
rience in the nursery business and 
pointed out their direct application 
to his argument. The members ap- 
plauded the idea behind this address 
and later discussed at length the 
probable effects of the ceiling prices 
which are being discussed for the 
nursery industry by a special com- 
mitee of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Thrash- 
er’s talk, a round-table discussion was 
held on nurserymen’s problems. Par- 
ticipating in the discussion were 
W. L. Winn, Winn Nursery Co., 
Norfolk; Owen G. Wood, Wood- 
Howell Nurseries, Bristol; A. N. 
Cook, Little Tree Nursery, Roanoke; 
Fred Leissler, Leissler’s Sterling 
Nursery, Fairfax, and Bert Shoo- 
smith, Southside Nurseries, South 
Richmond. Max C. Lindsay, Sec’y. 





ALFRED M. S. PRIDHAM. 


Modest in demeanor and thorough 
in performance, Alfred M. S. Prid- 
ham is looked upon as a real find for 
the organization in succeeding as 
secretary-treasurer of the New York 





A. M. S. Pridham. 
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State Nurserymen’s Association the 
active incumbent of the past year, 
Dr. Harold B. Tukey, whose services 
were recognized by ‘his election as 
honorary director of the association. 
Evidence appeared when nursery- 
men of the state held a summer 
meeting at Cornell University last 
year, and Dr. Pridham reviewed the 
research work they saw there, in his 
report of the meeting in these col- 
umns. 

Born at Toronto, Canada, August 
12, 1902, and graduated from On- 
tario Agricultural College, Guelph, 
in 1925, Dr. Pridham obtained his 
master’s degree at Cornell Univer- 
sity in 1928 and his doctorate in 
1932, in ornamental horticulture. He 
has since been on the staff at Cor- 
nell, being now assistant professor 
in the department of floriculture and 
ornamental horticulture. His work 
with such flowering plants as the 
gladiolus, phlox, peony and iris is 
well known, and he is the author of 
Cornell bulletins on those plants. 
With respect to trees he is not be- 
hind, as is indicated by his report 
on the growth of pin oak in the 
1937 proceedings of the American 
Society of Horticultural Science and 
by his editorship in 1938 of Arbor- 
ists’ News, the monthly bulletin of 
the National Shade Tree Conference. 

Since the state-wide union of the 
three nurserymen’s associations in 
New York, the organization has un- 
dertaken some decidedly progressive 
activities, and the services of an 
energetic secretary add to the prom- 
ise of important achievements. 





NEW YORK SHORT COURSE. 


Through the joint efforts of the 
New York State Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation and the School of Horticul- 
ture of the State Institute of Agri- 
culture, Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y., the 
first of a possible series of short 
courses for New York nursery em- 
ployees was held February 5 to 7, 
at the state institute. Propagation, 
transplanting, pruning, plant identi- 
fication, insect control and salesman- 
ship were among the topics discussed 
by faculty members and _ guest 
speakers. The course was free, with 
only a minimum charge of $1 to cover 
the cost of mimeographed material 
distributed to each person. Through 
such instruction in the how and why 
of nursery operations, it is hoped 
that the interest and efficiency of 
nursery employees will be measur- 
ably increased. 


THE R. & R. Nursery has been 
opened by George Reis and Ernest 
Roath at 9600 South Western ave- 
nue, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Propose Postwar Publicity Program 


New England Committee’s Thorough Study 


The general public has little or no 
knowledge of the horticultural field 
as a whole. The public makes no 
differentiation in its mind between 
the landscape architect, landscape 
contractor, nurseryman, gardener or 
unemployed ditchdigger recently 
turned gardener. Public buyers do 
not appreciate the wide range of 
activities and skill required by our 
industry, nor are they aware of the 
pitfalls that await the inexperienced; 
therefore they have no idea about 
the services that are available to 
them if they went to the right source. 


Because of this lack of knowledge 
they are often reluctant to pay rea- 
sonable prices for good service and 
are unduly tempted by cut-price of- 
fers and inexperienced operators. 
Patronizing cut-rate organizations 
nearly always leads to severe disap- 
pointments and a consequent “black 
eye” to horticultural business. The 
well established honorable concerns 
suffer a double blow from these sad 
experiences. First, they lost the busi- 
ness that went to the unqualified and, 
second, the dissatisfied public classes 
all business doing horticultural work 
as untrustworthy and in some in- 
stances even undesirable. 

It is also felt that the nursery and 
landscape business gets too small a 
share of the consumer's luxury or 
semiluxury dollar. Probably every 
member has sat in a prospective 
customer's living room where the 
owner has obviously often boastfully 
spent around $2,000 for the rug yet 
is completely aghast at the thought 
of spending $500 for a complete 
landscape planting. The public seems 
willing to spend liberally for a fine 
automobile, furniture, fancy kitchens, 
extra bathrooms, expensive vacations 
and many other things that should 
be worth no more than, if as much 
as a good landscape planting. Yet 
only a few people seem to think that 
a good planting is worth an amount 
of money equal to these other 
luxuries. 

The committee feels that this un- 
fortunate (for us at least) lack of 
knowledge is not unchangeable. The 
members of this association have a 
number of definite advantages to 
offer the public, and the public 
should be informed of them. A few 
of the advantages are: The members 
of the association are generally the 
older and best established firms in 
the business, which fact gives the 


Prospective boom business in the home- 
building era following the war has been 
anticipated by nurserymen, together with 
the need for education of the prospective 
home builders in landscape planting serv- 
ices. The publicity committee of the New 
England Nurserymen’s Association last 
month went farther in presenting two 
phases of a publicity program outlined con- 
This’ splendid 


thought by associations in other sections 


cretely. report deserves 
and is published in nearly its complete 
form here. The committee responsible for 
the study was composed of Homer: K. 
Dodge, George M. Fellows and Warren W. 


Richards. 





customers the benefit of the respon- 
sibility of a permanent organization 
to which they may return with either 
complaints or repeat business. As a 
result of longer establishment, the 
experience and knowledge of local 
conditions of the members are worth 
considerable to the public. 

The very fact that we have joined 
and are working in an organization 
for business betterment means that 
we are more interested in fair treat- 
ment than the unorganized. There 
are also many other advantages that 
we have to offer the public about 
which we should inform it. Un- 
doubtedly a small portion of the pub- 
lic already knows of these advan- 
tages, and these persons make up the 
bulk of the members’ present custom- 
er lists. This group would be the 
easiest to reach with a publicity cam- 
paign, but it consists of persons who 
least need to hear the message. 


It is well known that any adver- 
tising or publicity campaign might 
be divided into two phases: First, 
to create, in the mind of the pros- 
pective purchaser, a desire for the 
type of product or service which 
you have to sell; second, to get him 
to buy it from you. Your committee 
feels that we as a business have failed 
most noticeably on the first phase, 
that of creating a desire for our prod- 
ucts and services. 

Your committee also feels that 
since we all sell fairly similar serv- 
ice and products, a publicity cam- 
paign to create a bigger demand 
would be more effective, more com- 
plete, more economical and of more 
value to each of us, as well as all of 


us, if it were conducted on a cooper- 
ative basis by our association. New 
England is a fairly distinct market- 
ing area and, except for southwestern 
Connecticut, does not overlap any 
other distinct marketing area. There- 
fore, the benefits of a campaign con- 
ducted in this area would accrue al- 
most entirely to those doing business 
in the area. 


Problem to Reach Good Prospects. 


A study of statistics quickly proves 
that large segments of the population 
of this area would never be prospec- 
tive nursery or landscape customers. 
A few examples are: In nearly all of 
the cities in New England (and most 
New Englanders live in cities) less 
than 25 per cent of the families own 
and live in their own homes. Even 
in such distinctly residential suburbs 
as Wellesley, Mass.; West Hartford, 
Conn., and Greenwich, Conn., only 
about 57 per cent own their homes. 
The above facts must also be corre- 
lated with income statistics that show 
that, even in the lush year of 1942, 
only 25.6 per cent of the families 
in the United States had a total (not 
individual) income of $3,000 a year 
or more. In the prewar year of 1939 
only 8.5 per cent had a total income 
of $3,000 a year or more. You will 
undoubtedly agree that families with 
a smaller income than $3,000 a year 
are usually unable to do any spending 
in our field of service and, also, that 
people who live in apartments and 
rented homes are poor prospects. 

The above figures show that the 
number of persons it would pay us 
to approach in a publicity campaign 
is something less than 10 per cent 
of population (and less than 5 per 
cent are really good prospects for 
more than a small order). This means 
that regular methods of general ad- 
vertising, such as newspapers and 
radio with their broad population 
coverage, would be too wasteful and 
expensive for a program as selective 
as ours should be. It seems to your 
committee that publicity through se- 
lected organizations and special pub- 
lications and by direct mail would 
more effectively serve our needs. 


General Publicity. 


Several times in the past the offi- 
cers of our association have been 
approached by William T. Frary 
about doing publicity work for our 

[Continued on page 44.] 
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Observe Centennial 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 
| COMPLETE 100 YEARS. 


This year brings the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the founding 
of Bryant's Nurseries, Princeton, IIl., 
the oldest nursery firm in the state. 
The continuation of a firm for a 
full century under. the management 
of a single family is a rare occur- 
rence and merits recognition. So it is 
a matter of considerable regret, 
states Miles W. Bryant, that the war 
may prevent the development of the 
celebration which had been planned 
for a number of years. 


Not only in their own business, 
but in trade organizations, the Bry- 
ants have contributed outstanding 
service. Miles W. Bryant served as 
president of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen just when it was 
passing through the stages of reor- 
ganization to its present form. His 
father, Guy A. Bryant, was one of 
the founders and the first permanent 
president of the Illinois State Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. Miles W. 
Bryant served two terms as presi- 
dent of the state association, as well 
as of the A.A.N., and has been sec- 
retary for the past fourteen years. 


Arthur Bryant, Sr., who started 
the nurseries, first came to Illinois 
in 1830, when he made a trip of ex- 
ploration, largely on foot, from Cairo 
well into the northern part of the 
state. The following year he re- 
turned to his home, in Cummington, 
in the Berkshire hills of western 
Massachusetts; then in 1832 brought 
his bride to Illinois. They spent the 
winter at Jacksonville and in the 
spring of 1833 went to Princeton, 
settling, as did three of his brothers, 
to the south of the town. The nurs- 
ery, first known as the Persimmon 
Grove Nursery but soon changed to 
Bryant's Nurseries, was started in 
the spring of 1845 at his homestead, 
some two miles south of the present 
limits of the city of Princeton. About 
1855 he was joined by his eldest son, 
Arthur Bryant, Jr., to form the firm 
of Arthur Bryant & Son, the firm 
name under which Bryant’s Nurs- 
eries are still operating. During the 
1860's the nursery was gradually 
moved to a tract of sixty acres almost 
two miles north of its original loca- 
tion and the management was largely 
taken over by Arthur Bryant, Jr. It 
is at this location on an increased 
acreage that the office and storage 
and packing buildings are now lo- 
cated. 


The next of the family to enter 
into active management of the nurs- 
eries was Guy A. Bryant, second son 
of Arthur Bryant, Jr. At the turn 
of the century a second farm of a 
little better than 200 acres lying to 
the west of Princeton was added to 
the land used for nursery purposes. 
Arthur Bryant, Jr., continued active 
in the business until the time of his 
death, in May, 1907. The partner- 
ship was continued by his widow and 
Guy A. Bryant until 1919, when 
Mrs. Bryant sold her share in the 
firm to two sons of Guy A. Bryant, 
Miles W. Bryant and Louis R. Bry- 
ant. A third son, Robert B. Bryant, 
joined the firm a few years later, 
and in 1930 Louis R. Bryant left 
the firm to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, being now professor of hor- 
ticulture at Colorado State Agricul- 
tural College. Guy A. Bryant was 
active in the firm until 1940, when 
the active management passed into 
the hands of Miles W. Bryant and 
Robert B. Bryant and the fourth gen- 
eration of the family. 


The effect of the horticultural in- 
fluence of Arthur Bryant, Sr., and 
the love which he and his brothers 
had for the trees and orchards and 
forests is well reflected today in the 
trees that line the streets of the city 
of Princeton, for Princeton is known 
over the entire country for its quiet 
shaded streets and arching avenues 
of elms and maples. 





Miles W. Bryant. 
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E. C. AUCHTER RESIGNS. 


The resignation of E. C. Auchter 
as administrator of Agricultural Re- 
search Administration, United States 
Department of Agriculture, effective 
February 3, and the appointment of 
the assistant administrator, P. V. Car- 
don, to succeed him have been an- 
nounced by Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard. Dr. Auchter resigned to 
become director of the Pineapple Re- 
search Institute of Hawaii, with 
headquarters at Honolulu. 

Before becoming assistant adminis- 
trator of the ARA early in 1942, 
P. V. Cardon had had thirty years’ 
experience in conducting and direct- 
ing scientific research. Born in Logan, 
Utah, in 1889, he was graduated from 
Utah State College and then spent 
ten years, beginning in 1910, as 
agronomist in the bureau of plant 
industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In 1920 he went back to the north- 
west for fifteen years, first serving 
for a short time as professor of agron- 
omy in Montana State College and 
then joining the staff of Utah State 
College, where he eventually became 
director of the state agricultural ex- 
periment station, a position he held 
for seven years. During his final year 
in Utah he was regional director 
of the land policy section of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency. In 1935 
he returned to the bureau of plant 
industry at Washington, D. C., to 
head the work in forage crops and 
diseases and four years later became 
assistant chief of the bureau. 





ST. LOUIS GROUP MEETS. 


At the January meeting of the 
Landscape and Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation of Greater St. Louis, Al Diet- 
zel, of the Westover Nursery, gave 
an interesting talk on nursery costs, a 
mimeographed copy of which will be 
sent to each member. 

At the February meeting H. E. 
Ward discussed the popular book 
“Plowman’s Folly.” 

This association meets the second 
Monday of each month, and mem- 
bership is open to all persons in the 
landscape, nursery and allied trades. 
William Weber, of the William A. 
Weber Nursery, Kirkwood, is secre- 
tary of the association. 





BERNARD WHERRY, of Wher- 
ry’s Nurseries, St. Marys, W. Va., re- 
ports that he has purchased another 
farm, on which he intends to increase 
production of evergreens and flower- 
ing shrubs. The addition consists of 
thirty-four acres and is located three 
and one-half miles east of St. Marys 
on U. S. route 50. 
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Some Plants You Should Know 


I had intended to save this note on 
the Chinese geranium, G. delavayi, 
for a résumé of that genus, but since 
it will probably be some time before 
material can be assembled into read- 
able form, I am including it here with 
the hope that some readers may be- 
come sufficiently enthused to search 
out the plant. I am prompted to do 
so because the news seems to indi- 
cate an end to the European phase of 
the war before the close of the com- 
ing summer. That should again open 
to us sources of supply for a number 
of wanted items, including this 
geranium. I believe that it is now 
available in this country in limited 
quantities, perhaps under the label of 
G. platypetalum. In any case, it is a 
plant for which to work and one ex- 
actly suited to neighborhood sales, 
because it has to be seen to be appre- 
ciated. Among its sightly character- 
istics are its deeply lobed leaves of 
dark green which make bold clumps 
to fifteen inches in height and much 
more than that in diameter in old 
specimens. During July and later it 
gives a succession of pretty flowers, 
quite unusual in their wine-purple 
color. ““Wine-purple™ may sound like 
an effort to get around a suggestion 
of the dreaded magenta which mars 
so many geraniums, but it does not 
register magenta on my color scale. 
The flowers. are reflexed, giving 
prominence to a cluster of ruby 
stamens set in a circle of coral and 
gold. 

It is a plant of a myriad uses, espe- 
cially for bold effects. That it does 
well in shade is an added recommen- 
dation. In fact, it has to have shade 
in my garden to do its best. It comes 
quite readily from seeds and selfsows 
here in northern Michigan. 


Geranium Grandiflorum. 


While the geranium subject is in 
mind, it may be well to add a note on 
the well named G. grandiflorum, for 
it might be overlooked later. You 
will agree, I am sure, that it deserves 
its specific name if you have ever seen 
a representative group of geraniums, 
but you can scarcely realize the value 
of the plant as a garden ornament un- 
less you have seen it used lavishly in 
shady places, as in long drifts in not 
too dense woods. The more that I 
see G. grandiflorum, the more I am 
convinced that it is one of our best 
subjects for mass planting in such 
situations. And if you have cus- 


By C. W. Wood 


tomers looking for that kind of ma- 
terial, you are well advised when you 
are told to investigate the grand- 
flowered geranium. 


There seems to be some doubt 
about the authenticity of the name 
grandiflorum when applied to the 
lavender-blue flowered plant which is 
usually grown under that label or the 
white-eyed blue form which is known 
as variety alpinum. Having little 
botanical knowledge or the desire to 
attain too much of it, I cannot speak 
with authority on that phase of the 
subject. My garden eyes tell me, 
however, that the big bowls of 
grandiflorum and the bigger bowls of 
alpinum, combined with their pleas- 
ing colors and ease of culture in 
shady spots, add up to plants of more 
than ordinary garden value. 


Chrysogonum. 


The “Cyclopedia of Horticulture” 
does a great injustice to a worthy na- 
tive plant when it says that Chrys- 
ogonum virginianum has “little merit 
horticulturally.” It long discouraged 
me from giving the plant a trial 
until I read that one European com- 
mentator called it “a beloved North 
American composite,” and another 
referred to it as “that splendid little 
creeper with a summer-long produc- 
tion of golden-yellow stars.” Its 
performance in my dry soil with a lit- 
tle care as to watering has justified 
these encomiums, although I had to 
get material from the northern part 
of its range in Pennsylvania before I 
found a form that was hardy enough 
to withstand the severe climate of 
northern Michigan. It makes a 
hairy mat of quite long petioled 
leaves, from which rise golden-yellow 
daisies, at first quite stemless, but 
eventually on stems six inches or 
more high, depending largely upon 





MAIL COPY EARLY. 


Present printing conditions 
require that more time be given 
for putting current issues of the 
American Nurseryman through 
the press. So if you send ma- 
terial for either the advertising 
or the news columns of the 
March 15 issue, please mail in 
time to reach this office by 
March 7. 











the fertility and moisture available to 
the plant. It blooms here from late 
May or early June until September, 
provided it does not suffer for mois- 
ture. It is quite easy to manage, do- 
ing best here in about half shade and 
in a soil well enriched with leaf mold. 
It may be endlessly multiplied by 
division. 
Viola Lutea. 


Viola lutea may have been yellow 
in its wild state, as the books tell 
us, but since it has been admitted 
to gardens, where violets have been 
gathered from hill and dale, sunny 
slopes and woodlands the world over, 
it has allowed its amiable disposi- 
tion and unflagging interest in mak- 
ing the world pleasant to enter into 
a charming race of hybrids, undig- 
nified by name, yet deserving the 
attention of gardeners looking for 
material to make the open part of the 
year as colorful as possible. I know 
of no way to get violas except in 
seeds marked V. lutea (mixed). Do 
not get V. lutea in the packet de- 
scribed as all yellow, thinking that 
you are going to find the charming 
waifs that I am trying to describe, 
but look for one containing self 
colors in ivory through yellow, red 
and mauve to purple, with bicolors, 
streaks and mottlings in these and 
a myriad other shades. Then give 
them a situation in part shade and 
allow them to take care of them- 
selves, which they will do if given 
the opportunity. Then they can be 
picked up while they are in bloom 
by your customers—something that 
will happen if your customers are 
like mine. 


Wild Ginger. 


I hesitated not a little before de 
ciding to include our native wild 
ginger, Asarum canadense, in this 
series and finally decided for a num- 
ber of reasons that it should find 
a place here. In the first place, it 
has definite landscape value in sit- 
uations which gardeners often find 
dificult to clothe, as on the north 
side of a building where little light 
reaches. There, combined with ferns 
and perhaps a few other shade lov- 
ers, wild ginger makes a pleasing 
picture, with its lush growth of 
tropical-looking leaves. It is true that 
the flowers, nodding red-brown ones, 
showing their aristolochia relation- 
ship and held below the foliage, are 

[Continued on page 48.] 
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Wholesale Nurserymen 


DIVISION OF SEABROOK FARMS, BRIDGETON, N. J. 
— WHOLESALE PRICE LIST, 
FIELD-GROWN LINING-OUT STOCK—FROM FIELD BEDS 


100 
rate 

ABIES balsamea 

4-yr. sdlgs., 6 to 8 ins. $0.10 
ACER atropurpureum novum 

l-yr. tpl. grafted, 8 to 10 ins.... eye alias 

2-yr. tpl. grafted, 9 to 12 ins................. 60 
BIOTA aurea nana 

l-yr. tpl. grafted, 6 to 8 ins... . cian edie wot -30 

2-yr. tpl. gratted, 6 to 9 ins...............2.0. 40 
HAMAMELIS mollis 

ee ee 60 
ILEX howardi 

3-yr. tpl. grafted, 18 to 24 ins................. 50 
—bullata 

2-yr. tpl. cuttings, 10 to 12 ins................. .25 
—glabra 

2-yr. tpl. cuttings, 12 to 15 ins. ante ence ha 
JUNIPERUS stricta 

3-yr. tpl. cuttings, 9 to 12 ins................. 45 
—virginiana burki 

l-yr. tpl. grafted, 8 to 10 ins.... eke eae ee 


1000 
rate 


40 
-50 


-25 
35 


50 


45 
.20 
.20 


40 
35 
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Established 1919 


100 
rate 

JUNIPERUS virginiana glauca 

l-yr. tpl. grafted, 8 to 10 ins................ $0.40 

2-yr. tpl. grafted, 10 to 12 ins................. -50 
PINUS resinosa 

a | 05 
—strobus 

3-yr. sdlgs., 15 to 18 ins. i ara ieee 
—thunbergi 

3-yr. EE Se eee ere 5 
TAXUS cuspidata, spreading 

l-yr. tpl. cuttings, 6 to 9 ins.................. 25 
—hicksi, upright 

l-yr. tpl. cuttings, 6io0 9ins................... 2 
THUJA globosa 

l-yr. tpl. cuttings, 4 to 6 ins.................. 18 

2-yr. tpl. cuttings, 6 to 8 ins. aeoeeiewsal Cae 
—wareana 

2-yr. tpl. cuttings, 6 to 8 ins. ee 
TSUGA fremdi 

4-yr. tpl. grafted, 9 to 12ins.............. 


SPECIMEN STOCK — BALLED AND BURLAPPED 


[Balled and burlapped to order from fields. | 


10 
rate 

ABIES concolor 

fo ae a. toh dicevicol &.5/mssa ie ai $0.75 

NSS RESIN ar oe ea PE re © 1.00 

I 8 eis Bree oe ee 1.50 
ACER atropurpureum novum 

ce ngs ici ae awn 1.50 
BERBERIS julianae 

ee eas awee egg 1.25 

a es aa i 1.75 

AS dg 4 awe ppb eeekad’ aire 2.25 
—verruculosa 

Se ER. occcbaccnsens eich arsed acl 1.25 

I a ede aera 1.75 

REE SR ie Samra emege 2.25 
BUXUS suffruticosa 

a RRR oe one ee OR re 50 
—sempervirens 

a a a a a isan Sees 40 

ea ae 50 
CHAMAECYPARIS gracilis 

I es a aia 1.00 

ee Fe a 1.25 

EEE SCI SN oe ae ene ae ae Rn 1.75 

acilis nana 

i Re ie ss ale ea’ wan aligns 1.00 
CORNUS florida, white 

a nk ew at dg Chara 1.25 

Eee Rare ers * 1.75 
—rubra, red 

EER SESE = Tests Sonny ee 2.25 
—floraplena 

ee ee awe ratiguuieawe 3.25 


COTONEASTER simonsi 


100 
rate 


$0.65 


-90 
1.25 


1.25 


a 
sss 


po ew 
sss 





10 
rate 
CRYPTOMERIA japonica lobbi 
ee ti ae Be TT $2.50 


Specimens, 10 to 12 ft..... 
ILEX bullata peed 


oss ican a ash hier ack aaa cae $1.25 
—crenata 

eRe taal Saldieg pul webee 1.50 

SN ea cated aes Neheeue<acewnds weet 2.00 

ES ee er ee eee 2.50 
—verticillata 

Nai ee Ne og ee le 1.25 

as a rs a tae SR 1.75 
—opaca, berry bearing 

ee sain aga ack een 1.25 

RE Seine i ke A a de aoe 1.75 
—howardi, berry bearing 

OO” | er Be eS a me 1.25 
JUNIPERUS Andorra 

I SN Lc ne a 85 

eS chica gates akoxdbsokta keke eae anwar 1.25 

a i el a ee 1.75 
—sabina 

RN aga uk Aida ih bile eae ae aw ae eats Se 

ne ore a a 
—pfitzeriana 

I a ok ee 1.50 

gs PE SR Se as A Re yee 2.00 
—stricta 

Ro og eos a 60 

a oe ia eh td ae me 75 
LARIX europaea 

es nla yo cere eum Ge wibile a dees ewe ae 2.25 
—leptolepis 

ay od alana eal 2.25 


LIBOCEDRUS decurrens 


SPRING, 1945 — 


1000 
rate 


$0.35 
45 


03 
.03 
03 


-20 
-20 


15 
-20 


-20 


. .$1.00 each 


100 
rate 


$2.25 


_. Price on application 


1.25 


1.25 
1.75 


50 


2.00 
2.00 
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SPECIMEN STOCK — BALLED AND BURLAPPED (continued) 


10 100 
rate rate 

NANDINA domestica 

a he ee eee. $1.25 $1.00 

ie ae i eg eee ee 1.75 1.50 
OSMANTHUS aquifolium 

i ai aeeheewwee 1.25 
PICEA nidiformis 

SI ia ten Shona nat Galan Aah teks 1.25 1.00 
—excelsa 

ST OE Ee Se? PTA 45 40 

EE a eect ee Ae eee Ae 75 65 

a eS a a NOR, Coe ce ee 1.00 90 
—canadensis 

I a a See oh edn 75 65 
—colorado 

BO BDI... oc cccencccecs ee en ey 75 65 
—engelmanni 

NN a he wala bean 75 65 
PINUS nigra. Austrian 

a os mcd cccnisepacaitinanensteeke 80 75 

3to4it......... Aid gts eee hate’ ebaebunaiuel 1.25 1.00 
—resinosa 

a i a oe Se eid 1.25 1.00 
—sylvestris, Scotch 

i a a, wig lies neta ige sok Wl 85 75 

niin dace ween eh eile i nee ae we Reeiadite 1.25 1.00 

i ok a enh ti MRE wou ami awe 1.50 1.25 
PIERIS japonica 

eae See) | 
PSEUDOTSUGA douglasi glauca 

RRR eR ae ene es, Ta -75 65 

tan anata biel wats ard anus nlp d.aiaie lee Apaose 125 1.00 

ad a a gs eligi che mcausnalan 150 1.25 

OS eee Serer ea 
RETINOSPORA pumate 

18 to 24 ins...... CE eT eEe ae 75 65 

| pathuaaeaane . 1.00 -90 

70 46G....... ee (ones isensancsco Se mae 
—plumosa aurea 

15 to 18ins..... - eenkowariaewedeadatn dae 50 

18 to 24 ins...... tain at anece) 65 
RHODODENDRON, named hybrids 

15 to 18 ins. és 2.75 2.50 


10 100 
rate rate 
SYRINGA pete. named lilacs 
eo os ch We wine Sy bale dhbe awed $0.70 $0.60 
NUS dw weacd's : ata UeleinG- nauk nian 85 75 
3 to 4 ft 1.25 1.00 
ee ee eg eS ee creas ee ee ale 1.75 1.50 
I ok Cota te oc ee eee 2.75 2.50 
Write for list of named hybrid lilac varieties and sizes. 
TAXUS capitata 
ee ere ~ oe LS OL 
—cuspidata, marng 
13 to 15 ins..... Mis gatn teteseeee | 6a 
1S to 18ins...... - ~ ..... 200 = .75 
18 to 24 ins...... ; AS . 2.50 2.25 
—hicksi, upright 
15 to 16 ims... ..... uitfe uss 4ekad ie ens 1.50 1.25 
18 to 24 ins....... ; . 2.00 1.75 
—brevifolia nana, dwarf 
10 to 12ins......... .. 150 = «1.25 
12 to 15 ins........ See 
—hatfieldi 
12 to 1Sins..... = ... 150 1.25 
15 to 18 ins. ' 2.00 1.75 
—intermedia 
15 to 18 ins... = i cate ... 200 198 
18 to 24 ins. 2.50 2.25 
—repandens 
12 to 15 ins... , awe . 150 1.25 
15 to 18 ins. , : ee) ae 
18 to 24 ins.. oie 2.50 2.25 
THUJA globosa 
15 to 18 ins. ; beaks ine . 85 75 
18 to 24 ins eivics oe  cateneede .. 125 1.00 
2 to 3 ft. ix aii 150 1.25 
—rosenthali 
18 to 24 ins. = = —”: |. 
2 to 3 ft... ver .. 150 )=—1.25 
3 to 4 ft. ... 200 1.75 
—wareana 
15 to 18 ins.... . 75 
18 to 24 ins . 1.25 1.00 
2 to 3 ft. seceses | 6 
3 to 4 ft 2.00 1.75 


Terms and Conditions of Sale 


ORDERS: State size desired and give specific shipping in- 
structions—whether by freight, express or motor, date of de- 
livery and to whom notice of delivery and invoice are to be 
sent. If no shipping instructions are included, we will ship 
by best carriage. If no date is specified, we will ship at once 
or as soon as weather or conditions of plants allow. 


LINING-OUT STOCE: Lining-out material is shipped bare 
root with the roots puddled and protected with damp moss. 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons having a natural ball are pro- 
tected with paper. 


SPECIMEN PLANTS. All specimen stock is shipped balled 
and burlapped except small Boxwood and Lilacs. These items 
are mossed. 


TRANSPORTATION: All shipments are adequately packed 
and shipped over the Central New Jersey or Pennsylvania 
Railroads, or by motor freight. 


PRICES: We quote | to 50 plants of ONE KIND at the 10 rate, 
50 to 300 at the 100 rate and over 300 at the 1000 rate. Packing 
at cost of material. 


TERMS: Orders from people unknown to us will be shipped 


C.O.D. unless arrangements for credit are made in advance. 
Regular accounts are due net cash 30 days from date of 
invoice. 


GUARANTEE: Our stock is true to name and is of size and 
quality represented. We give no warranty, expressed or im- 
plied, as to description, quality, productiveness, or any other 
matter of any nursery stock, seeds, bulbs we sell, and we will 
not in any way be responsible for the crop. No liability is 
assumed for failure or delay in filling orders due to strikes, 
accidents, crop failures or shortages and other causes beyond 
control of seller. 


INSPECTION: All plants shipped OUTSIDE the Japanese 
Beetle Quarantine ARE accompanied with a Japanese Beetle 
Certificate. Shipments inside the Japanese Beetle Quaran- 
tine Zone will NOT have a Japanese Beetle Certificate unless 
requested. All shipments ARE accompanied with a New 
Jersey Certificate of Health. 


CLAIMS: If stock is unsatisfactory claim should be made 
promptly upon receipt of goods. No claims will be allowed 
after 10 days from receipt of goods. If purchaser does not 
accept goods on above conditions they must be returned at 
once. 


KOSTER NURSERY 


SEABROOK FARMS 
C. Courtney Seabrook 


Wholesale Nurserymen 
John Vermullen 


BRIDGETON, N. J. 
Edgar Joyce 








It happens once a year without 
warning. Comes a heavy frost in the 
fall and I can expect a day helping 
Emil doing his chores over the house, 
getting ready for winter. The first 
time Emma corners him down, nothing 
happens as he is always too busy. Gen- 
erally he can stall for two or three 
days, but finally he can’t get out of it 
and some morning he will get on his 
hunting coat so he can fill it full of 
rags to wash the windows. 

“Charlie, you get the ladder. We'll 
start on the upstairs windows first.” 
That is the way it starts. “Ill go up 
and hand down the screens and wash 
the window and you get the storm 
window ready. We'll get it over 
with in nothing flat.” 

“Where is the ladder at, Emil?” I 
says. 

“Must be there in the corncrib or 
else in the wagon shed,” he says. 

I dragged the ladder up to the house 
and we was ready to begin. “Looks 
like one of these legs is cracked, Emil,” 
I says. “It aint safe that way, we'll 
have to fix it.” 

“See if you can find a piece of one 
by two, might be a piece in the green- 
house. Bring the hammer and some 
nails,” says Emil. 

There wasn’t a loose board any 
place, so I pried a piece off the horse 
stall in the cow stable. We call it the 
cow barn, but we keep the horse in 
there. We got the board nailed on, 
and Emil started up the ladder, when 
the telephone bell rung over to the 
ofice. We got a big bell outside so 
we can hear it if we are around the 
place somewhere. 

“Probably its Mrs. Morse,” says 
Emil. “I promised to put in that 
maple tree today,” says Emil as he 
went on a dog trot over to the office. 
He was gone quite awhile, probably 
about fifteen minutes. “The party 
hung up and the operator couldn't tell 
who it was. I waited for them to call 
again, but they didn’t call,” says Emil 
as he started up the ladder again. He 
took up his pail of water and his rags. 

“Better leave that junk down here 
and take the screen off first, Emil,” I 
says. 

So he left his bucket and fussed 
around with the screen for five min- 
utes, when he decided the screen 
would have to be unhooked from in- 
side the house. “Charlie, you go in 





and go up to that room and unhook 
the screen. I can’t loosen it up,” says 
Emil. 

When I got upstairs there was 
Emma in the spare room trying to 
move the dresser out into the hall. 
“Charlie, give me a hand with this 
dresser, the moths are in this room 
bad. I got to take everything out and 
spray.” 

“OQ. K.,” I says, as I grabbed ahold 
of the dresser and give it a good push. 
There must of been a rug in the way 
of something, because just then one 
corner sagged down and the caster 
came off, and all the stuff that was on 
the dresser slid off on the floor with a 
clatter. 

She didn’t say nothing. After we 
got the things picked up and moved 
the dresser, she wanted me to move 
the bed too. I was fussing around 
there for quite awhile when I heard 
Emil pounding on the side of the 
house and asking me what was the 
idea of keeping him up there on that 
ladder until the rounds was sticking 
through his feet. 

I went in the front room, which 
aint ever used except when Emma’s 
sister comes from Missouri every win- 
ter. There is heavy curtains up at the 
window, and I made the mistake of 
trying to open the window without 
taking the curtains down. As I was 
tugging at the window which seemed 
like it hadn't been opened in years, 
down come the lace curtain in a heap 
right on top of me. Emma heard me 
cuss a little and come running in. She 
wasn't at all pleased. “Just like a 
man,” she says. “Lay it there on the 
bed and don’t get it wrinkled anymore 
than it is.” 

We got the screen unhooked and I 
beat it down to take it from Emil so 
he wouldn't break his neck trying to 
get down the ladder with both hands 
full. Emil got his bucket and started 
up again. “Charlie, get me one of 
them wire stakes and make a loop out 
of it so I can hook it on the ladder. 
I can't hold the bucket and wash win- 
dows at the same time.” 

When I got back with the wire, he 
was down on the ground and walking 
over to the greenhouse. “Putty’s all 
off that lower sash, Charlie, there 
must be some putty over in the green- 
house. Aint no use to put the storm 
window up or wash the window until 
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CATCHING UP ON THE HOMEWORK 





I get that glass puttied, it’s ready to 
fall out.” 

We looked high and low for the 
putty. First thing we found in back 
of the boiler was a pair of oar locks 
that goes on Emil’s duck boat. He 
had been hunting for them for two 
weeks, since the duck season opened 
up. “How did them oar locks get 
back here, Charlie?” We sat down 
on a nail keg and dusted off the locks 
on his pants and tried to shine them 
up a little. “Hand me that oil can, 
Charlie, I want to soak ‘em up good, 
they're all gummed up,” he says. 

I kept hunting for the putty, and 
at last found a piece about the size 
of a baseball and just as hard. “Can't 
make nothing out of this putty, Emil. 
Its been around here for years and it 
would take a week to work it up,” I 
says. 

“Here, take this oil can and soak 
it with oil and then take a hammer and 
see if you can’t soften it up,” Emil 
suggested as he kept on working the 
oar locks back and forth. 

It wasn’t no use. That putty was 
hard as a piece of concrete. After 
pounding and beating it on the old 
anvil, I broke off a few chunks that 
was brittle and full of lumps. 

“Better run downtown and get a 
couple of pounds, Emil, probably 
there will be more of the windows 
need fixing,” I says. 

“We'll be at it for a week,” he says. 
“Already we been over a hour and 
aint got the first one done yet. But 
we got to fix the glass. Here is 25 
cents. Hurry down and get some 
putty. Maybe you better stop in at 
Mrs. Morses and tell her we will 
bring that maple tomorrow.” 

I took the truck and beat it for 
town, stopping first at Mrs. Morses. 
She was out in the yard digging 
around trying to move some peonies. 
“Charlie, I wonder if you would move 
these few peonies for me. I want 
them over there by the garage. It’s 
too shady here by the house.” 

Mrs. Morse is our best customer, so 
I couldn't refuse the old lady, although 
it took me half an hour before I could 
get away. “We'll be down tomorrow 
with the maple, Mrs. Morse,” I says. 
“We got it all dug, took up all day 
yesterday. Its got a pretty big ball.” 


“Oh dear, I meant to tell Emil I 
don’t want the maple. Mr. Morse is 
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DWARF APPLE TREES 


Sold only in combination with orders for shrubs advertised February 15 








READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


%-in. %-in. %-in. %-in. %-in. *%-in. 








PRICES: %-in., 


$1.15; '4-in., 


Monroe, Mich. 


COX ORANGE. ........ 16 32 33 McINTOSH.............. 15 88 37 
i nbissidcniicitinnans 19 26 21 NORTHERN SPY..... 20 33 20 
a 87 22 RED DELICIOUS..... 20 99 40 


$1.00; *-in., $0.85. 
Boxing, Baling and Packing extra. 


Give full shipping instructions, express or freight and when wanted. 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ SONS CO. 











going to get one out to the farm. There 
are a lot of trees there in the woods 
and Mr. Morse says he will get the 
man on the farm to move it for him. 
So don’t bother, just tell Emil, 
Charlie.” 


“Tl tell him, Mrs. Morse,” 
“But he aint going to like it.” 


I says, 


I got downtown and parked in front 
of Bowers Hardware and busted up to 
the door when it dawned on me it was 
Wednesday and since the war all the 
stores except Steamboat Fulton's 
place and the drugstore is closed all 
day. Sandy Bowers was standing in 
front of the postoffice, so I asked him 
if he could get in and get me some 
putty. It’s Sandy's brother, Ed, that 
runs the hardware store, but I thought 
Sandy might be able to get in and fix 
me up. “Me and Emil is fixing up 
around the house today and we need a 
little putty bad before we put up the 
storm windows,” I says. 


“Ed is the only one that’s got a key 
to the store and he went up the river 
bright and early this morning. There 
is a stray flock of geese settled up there 
someplace last night. No telling where 
he is at. Maybe I got a little putty 
over to the house. I'm going home in 
a few minutes, just got to pick up my 
bird dog, I loaned him to Red yester- 
day. Get in and I'll take you right 





WE HAVE: 


10,000 Kieffer Pear grafts. 
5,000 Garber Pear grafts. 


25,000 Apple grates in Jonathan, Red 
on Yellow Delicious, Turley, 
Stayman, York, Gano, Grimes 
Golden, Wealthy, Transparent 
and Rome Beauty. 


10,000 Peach, Apple and Plum, lining- 
out, l-yr., in leading varieties. 


20,000 Apple and Pear scions in lead- 
ing varieties, from 6 to 12 ins. 
up to 2 to 3 ft 

5,000 Oregon-grown Apple seedlings. 


6,000 Amur River Privet, 18 to 24 
ins., 2 to 3 ft. and 3 to 4 ft. 


WANTED: 


5,000 Bartlett, Seckel, Garber and 
Duchesse Pear scions. 


EGYPTIAN NURSERY & 
LANDSCAPE C0. 


Farina, Ml. 











ASIATIC 
MAGNOLIAS 


Large selection of varieties 
and sizes. 
Available to nurserymen 
in near-by states. 


ROLANDHURST NURSERIES 
Hebron, Md. 








BARGAIN 


200,000 Trees—Land sold for park site. 
Must move at sacrifice, 
Chinese Arborvitae, 5 to 6 ft....... $1.00 


Pfitzer Junipers 
nice root-pruned plants 


et he 6360 0.0000800080466% 1.50 

DOO BO Gite cecccecceccseesececes 2.00 

OOD DB Piso cccccescececccscecene 2.50 
Baker Arborvitae 

OOP Mise coccccdevccccsesceses 1.50 

OP © Ge d6e00cavececeseceseees 2.00 


Prices on oveupreeas. truck or carload, 
F.O.B. Lubbock. 


Chinese hey (Ulmus pumila) 
2t 


Bilt 6ccnnadeaneenesonce $0.05 
5 a OS Pincceccecesceecennnces -20 
DOD Biiiscascasccsesesesease -25 
DOD DP Mraveccecceceossncscas 40 
OD GP We Bibeoseccccececesssecne 75 
BD OD BS Gose ccesecccecvecesenss 1,00 
Green Ash 
SED BS Phicccccsoncccscsevcececse 40 
BOD BD hic cccccccccccccoscenes 60 
Cntalns epodtese 
D Miss vecccccecesceceseess 50 
: = BO Bho ccccccacccesscccscecs 75 
Red BGagte, pues Gum, Elder 
GOD BO Ghee cccccccccceccscscces 60 
Cum. aiethuis 
in in 5 s00 00 000000600060008 -25 
; te iin60n620000000009040086 35 
© GOS Bin ocscccncesccccescoane 45 


Gem Everbearing Strawberries, 
$25.00 per 1000. 


FRUIT TREES 


Plum, Cherry, Apple, Pear, Apricot, 
Peach, 


Good assortment. 


18 o O60 BEB scccccscsccoecs $0.50 
BOO F Perc ccccecssccceccsccs 60 


Less than $100.00 order, 
packing 10 per cent extra. 


TEXAS FLORAL AND NURSERY CO. 


2107 2ist St., Lubbock, Texas 
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over to the house after I pick up the 
dog.” 

When we got to Reds, after he 
waited on a couple of customers, we 
had to listen to a full description of 
how the dog performed on pointing 
pheasants. “How was he on retriev- 
ing, Red?” says Sandy. 

“He points the birds O. K., Sandy, 
but he aint up on bringing the stuff 
in. Wouldn't bring in a thing. If 
he was my dog, I could train him on 
that, but I didn’t say anything, think- 
ing you might have your own system.” 

“I forget to tell you, Red,” says 
Sandy. “He was trained by Ole the 
Swede, out west of town and you got 
to talk to that dog with a swede ac- 
cent or else he don’t understand.” 

“T got to be getting back with putty, 
Sandy. Emil will be standing there 
on the ladder waiting for me,” I says. 

“O. K., boy, get in and I'll see if I 
can find any, I aint sure, but I might 
have a little,” Sandy says. 

Sandy’s putty was a piece about the 
size of a small orange and the con- 
sistency of an old billiard ball. I 
thanked him and drove on home. I 
noticed it was about a quarter after 
eleven and I figured Emil would be 
put out with all the time it took me to 
make the trip. He was still in the 
greenhouse, and during the time I was 
gone he had sanded off a pair of oars 
and had them painted and standing up 
by the boiler. 

“They needed painting bad,” he 
said pointing to the oars. “Did you 
get the putty, Charlie?” 


“Bowers’es was shut up. Don't 
open on Wednesday,” I says. 
“That's right,” says Emil. “Ed 


was in here before six o'clock this 
morning and borrowed my old goose 
gun. Said he was going up the river.” 

He blew up when I told him about 
Mrs. Morse. “I’m going right down 
to the bank and tell Morse he can’t 
get away with that. I dug that maple 
special for her. She told me to bring 
it over,” says Emil. After that out- 
burst he went out to the truck and 
drove downtown to the bank to have it 
out with Morse. 

It was about time for lunch so I got 
my dinner pail and went over to the 
office and started a fire in the stove 
and sort of leaned back and dozed off 
a little after lunch. It was one thirty 
when Emil come in. “Stopped in to 
Steamboat’s place and had a bite to 
eat,” Emil says. “Morse wasn't in. 
Lucky for him he wasn’t.” 

We was sitting there in the office 
when Emma come out with fire in her 
eye. “A fine couple of handy men 
you are,” she says. “All forenoon is 
gone and half the afternoon. Are you 
going to get that work done or do I 
have to do it myself?” she says. 






“We run into a little hard luck on 
one thing or another, Emma,” says 
Emil. ‘We're ready to start in now. 
Come on, Charlie.” 

We hadn't gone halfway across the 
yard when Jake from the F and M 
drove in. He pulled up the truck and 
walked over to me and Emil. 

“Better let me talk to Jake, Charlie. 
I don’t want him to talk me into any- 
thing,” says Emil under his breath. 

“Well, what’s the good word, 
gents?” Jake began. “Sheriff aint 
closed you up yet, Emil, I see.” 

“Biggest fall since I been in busi- 
ness,” say Emil. “Been turning down 
all the little stuff and sending it over 
to you, Jake.” 

There is always a certain amount of 
beating around the bush when Jake 
comes over. You can always bet there 
is something in Jake’s mind when he 
drives in the yard. It didn’t take him 
long to get to it. 

“Emil, I'm short one Norway about 
seven inch. You got some over there 
by the ditch, could you spare me one? 
Only I got to get it right away. It’s for 
a memorial planting tomorrow over to 
Lake Park for the Elks Club.” 

“We aint got time to dig that kind 
of stuff right now, Jake, and besides 
I got all that stuff sold,” says Emil. 

Just then Jake noticed the maple 
we had by the hoist which we had 
dug for Mrs. Morse. “That's just 
what I want right there, Emil,” says 
Jake pointing to the maple. “Couldn't 
I have that one? I aint got time to 
dig one.” 

“That's for an order, Jake,” says 
Emil, “But I might let you have it if 
you want to pay me the same price I 
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got it sold for on a retail order. I got 
to have $25.” 

“I'm only getting $20, Emil, and I 
got to deliver it arid plant it. I 
wouldn't of took the order except for 
a favor to a friend of mine that is on 
the committee. I'll tell you what I'll 
do, Emil. You know that bill you got 
standing from last spring on them bar- 
berry? That's about $28. Til cancel 
that off and call it square if you will 
load it on for me right now.” 

Emil was glad to get rid of that tree 
as we wouldn't be able to sell it other- 
wise. So he beefed and argued for 
awhile with Jake and finally agreed to 
the proposition that Jake had made us. 

As we was loading up I says, “Jake 

have you got any putty over to your 
place? Me and Emil is fixing win- 
dows today and the hardware is closed 
up. 
“Sure I got some putty around 
some place, always have a little on 
hand. Drive over and I'll give you 
what I got. I took my car and fol- 
lowed Jake over. Jake had to wait on 
a customer so I waited around for half 
an hour before we got to looking for 
the putty. I should have known what 
to expect. “I would have swore I had 
some putty here someplace,” Jake said 
after we looked in all the tin cans and 
rummaged around the shop and the ga- 
rage for fifteen minutes. “Must of 
used it up for something,” says Jake 
as he gave up the hunt. 

“Well, thanks anyway, Jake. Looks 
like putty is mighty hard to find for 
some reason.” I drove home and as 
I expected Emil had not made a move 
of any kind. He was still in the of- 
fice. He had his pump gun all apart 
and was oiling it up and practicing 





heavy frosts. 
blooms. 


colors—clean foliage. 
*Very hardy—easy to grow. 





A 2-yr. plant of My Lady 
Hundreds of blooms 








301 Reynard Street 





| NEW SUMMER-FLOWERING MUMS 


*Flowers from early August to 
*Large, perfectly formed, double 


*Excellent cut flowers — beautiful 





Please—no orders for less than 25 of one variety. (25 at 100 rate.) 


CORLISS BROS. 


Rooted Cuttings 


DEAN KAY IMPROVED. Per 100 
Lovely rose-pink ......... $12.00 

DEAN LADD. Beautiful 
I a ils ica Goin 2.00 

MY LADY. Exquisite 
orange-yellow ........... 12.00 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
VARIETIES: 

CHIPPEWA. Magnificent 
aster-purple ............ 15.00 

REDGOLD. Bright scarlet 
See 12.00 


REDWING. Fine Pompeian- 


but bright red............ 1 
WELCOME. Unusual 


mallow-purple ........... 


Inc., NURSERIES 
GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
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FLOWERING CRABS 


Per 100 
OOO Mii scccccoccctiscnctisevstuseen $90.00 
Sr Pi ecchhecen san eeneeneeneeees 80.00 
Ly 5 Gres ere 60.00 
6to8 5toé 4tod 
ft. t. ft. 
DE SG nbecetsacvess 50 89 43 
et ceseseaseane 25 36 12 
SE 20 10 8 
— 1 ee Sadrtle 7 25 19 
ieee a eterna 19 20 3 
Niedzwetsky. ana .... ; 26 
LINING-OUT STOCK 
Per 100 
125 Chionanthus virginicus 


(White Fringe), 8 to 18 ins..$ 7.50 


75 Chionanthus virginicus, 
DERE cacucnceccevesvesss 6.00 
175 Red-flowering Quince— 
Upright, 6tol2ins. ........ 4.00 
400 Euonymus alatus compactus, 
De OL nceucaceseusenseve 10.00 
400 Euonymus alatus compactus, 
OOO SOM ccecesccccccccvess 7.50 
130 ae 1 europaeus, 
OOO 6 ORR. .ncccccccesceccecs 5.00 
250 Salix babylonica, 2 to 3 ft. : 10.00 
450 Salix babylonica, 18 to 24 ins. 7.50 
250. Symphoricarpos racemosus, 
BOO 6 GME, cccccccccescvccece 5.00 
900 Viburnum lentago, § to 18ins. . 7.50 
400 Viburnum lentago, 4to8ins. .. 6.00 
1850 Barberry thunbergi, 6 to 12ins. 5.00 
500 Symphoricarpos vulgaris, 
OOP Be OM. co cacecdcsccccceces 5.00 
275 Poplar, Lombardy, 12 to 18 ins. 5.00 


SURPLUS LIST 


THE PONTIAC NURSERY CO. 


THE PONTIAC NURSERY CO. 


Romeo, Michigan 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Per 100 
50 Aralia pentaphylia, 4 to 5 ft. ..$40.00 
100 Aralia pentaphylia, 3to4ft. .. 35.00 
400 ety} erecta, upright, 
oS) eee 5.00 
1000 Sasbeary, ‘thunbergi, : 2% to3 ft. 30.00 
1000 Barberry, thunbergi, 2 to 2% ft. 27.50 
600 Cornus amomum, ito5ft. .. 35.00 
100 Cornus amomum, 3 to 4 ft. . 30.00 
65 Cornus baileyi, 4 to 5 ft. 35.00 
75 Cornus baileyi, 3 to 4 ft. 30.00 
50 Cornus elegantissima, 
DE sbttbnkhebasseae 35.00 
80 Comm clegantissima, 
DPD cnebeebetgccscesnee @ 30.00 
50 Cornus clegantissima, 
CP jcehneueiens oe . 25.00 
125 Cornus paniculata, 3 to 4 ft. 30.00 
140 Cornus paniculata, 2 to 3 ft. ... 25.00 
50 Cornus paniculata, 18 to 24 ins. 20.00 
200 Cornus sanguinea, 4 to 5 ft. .. 35.00 
200 Cornus sanguinea, 3 to 4 ft. 30.00 
200 Cornus sibirica alba, 
Pe staskasuccecscedueee GD 
100 Cornus sibirica alba, 
2) eee 30.00 
400 Cornus stolonifera, 4 to 5 ft. 35.00 
400 Cornus stolonifera, 3to4ft. .. 30.00 
200 Cydonia japonica, 12to 15 ins., 15.00 
200 Deutzia lemoinei, 2 to 2 ft. .... 35.00 
50 Deutzia lemoinei, 18 to 24 ins. . 27.50 
30 Deutzia lemoinei, 15 to 18 ins... 20.00 
150 Forsythia sieboldi, 4 to 5 ft. . 35.00 
100 Lonicera bella albida, 4to5ft.. 30.00 
200 Lenicera bella albida, 3 to 4 ft.. 25.00 
100 Lonicera bella albida, 2 to 3 ft.. 22.00 
25 Lonicera maacki, 3 to 4 ft. .... 30.00 
70 Lonicera maacki, 2 to 3 ft. .... 25.00 
200 Lonicera morrowi, 3 to 4 ft. ... 30.00 
160 Lonicera morrowi, 2 to 3 ft. 25.00 


Usual terms to responsible nurserymen. 


Phone: Romeo 350 


Per 100 
23 Lenicera xylosteum,4to5 ft. $32.00 
25 Lonicera xylosteum, 3 to 4 ft. 27.50 
50 Lonicera xylosteum, 2 to 3 ft. 22.00 
75 Rhamnus alnifolia, 4 to 5 ft. 27.50 
150 Rhamnus alnifolia, 3 to 4 ft. 25.00 
90 Rhamnus alnifolia, 2to 3 ft. .. 22.50 
140 Rhamnus cathartica,4to5 ft. 27.50 
125 Rhamnus cathartica, 3to4ft. 22.50 
150 Ribes aureum, 2to5ft. ...... 25.00 
70 Ribes aureum, 18 to 24 ins. .... 20.00 
100 Ribes alpinum, 18 to 24 ins. 25.00 
200 Ribes alpinum, 15 to 18 ins. 20.00 
75 Ribes alpinum, 12 to 15 ins. 15.00 
150 Salix purpurea 
(Arctic Willow), 3 to 4 ft. 30.00 
400 Salix purpurea, 2to3ft. ..... 25.00 
20 Salix purpurea, 18 to 24 ins. 20.00 
100 Spiraea callosa alba, 
PM oceans cces 30.00 
100 Spiraea callosa alba, 
td pene wees 25.00 
150 Spiraea callosa alba, 
| ee 20.00 
150 Spiraea froebeli, 24 to 30 ins. .. 27.50 
200 Spiraea salicifolia, 3to4ft. .. 27.50 
140 Spiraea salicifolia, 18 to 24 ins.. 16.00 
150 Spiraea thunbergi, 18 to 24 ins.. 20.00 
350 Symphoricarpos chenaulti, 
Pes seltesnendaue 20.00 
100 Symphoricarpos chenaulti, 
18 to 24 ins. ..... - 16.00 
110 Symphoricarpos v ulgaris, 
15 to 18ins. .... 15.00 
67 Symphoricarpos v ulgaris, 
12to 15 ins. .. -. 12.50 
100 Syringa pekinensis, 3 to 4 ft. .. 40.00 
200 Syringa villosa, 4 to 5 ft. ... 45.00 
200 Syringa villosa, 3 to 4 ft. -. 40.00 
250 Syringa, Lilac, purple, 3 to 4 ft. 40.00 


ROMEO, MICHIGAN 








“Well, lets 


shooting imaginary ducks. 
“You got the 


go, Charlie,” he says. 
putty?” 

“Jake didn’t have any,” I says. “We 
are just where we started. Looks like 
we got to make a different approach 
to the proposition, Emil,” I says. 

Emil didn’t seem too much con- 
cerned about it, as I know how he 
hates washing windows anyway. We 
sat there a few minutes in the office 
thinking it over when a car drove in. 
“It’s Ed Bowers,” I says looking out. 

“Probably he’s bringing back my 
goose gun,” says Emil. 

Ed came in with the goose gun and 
leaned it against the filing cabinet. 
“How did you make out, Ed?” says 
Emil. “Get anything?” 

“That gun is too good for my kind 
of shooting, Emil. We couldn't find 
the geese, but I took a shot at a rab- 
bit. When the smoke cleared away, 
all I could find was his tail and one 
foot. The rest of him just scattered 
over the landscape. That sure is a 
powerful gun, Emil.” 

“Ed,” I says, “all day I been on a 
still hunt for some putty. If you are 
going by the store could you open up 
and get me a couple of pounds so we 
can get on with our house work?” 


“Sure thing, Charlie, just follow me 
downtown and I'll get you some. 





JEWELL 
MORDEN’S HARDY LYTHRUM 


Useful cut flower. 


Hardy, rose-pink, border perennial that blooms from June 
to September. 


Field-grown, No. 1 


$2.00 per 10 


$18.00 per 100 


JEWELL NURSERIES, INC. 


Lake City, 


Box 457 








FOR WHOLESALE SURPLUS PRICE LIST OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


EVERGREENS, FLOWERING CRABS, SHRUBS, 
TREES, ROSES AND PEACH TREES 


See February 15 issue of 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


American -Nurseryman. 


Hickory, N. C. 











NOVELTY PERENNIAL and 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
Wholesale Trade List now ready. 
Send for your copy. 


CARROLL GARDENS Westminster, Md. 





LINING-OUT SHRUBS 


See our advertisement in the 
February 15 issue. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, INC. 
R.F.D. 11 Phese M175 Fort Wayne 8, Ind. 





AND TREE SURPLUS 
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Well, so long, Emil, thanks for the use 
of your gun.” 

When I got back from the hardware 
store it was exactly five o'clock. 
“Here’s your putty, Emil,” I says. 
“Looks like we are ready to start.” 

“First thing in the morning we will 
get at it, Charlie—that is if something 
don’t turn up.” 





COLORADO MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the Colo- 
rado Forestry and Horticulture Asso- 
ciation was held February 24, at 
Denver. The first session was held 
in the afternoon at Humphreys Me- 
morial Hall. William E. Gunesch, 
soil expert of the Park-Elitch Co., 
Denver, spoke on “The Problem of 
Soil Aeration; William A. Kreutzer, 
Colorado State College, Fort Collins, 
on “The Fundamental Causes of 
Plant Diseases,” and George W. 
Kelly, Arapahoe Acres Nursery, Lit- 
tleton, on “What We Grow in Colo- 
rado and Why.” 


The evening session followed a 
turkey dinner at Daniels & Fisher's 
tearoom. Mrs. Helen K. Fowler, 
Shadow Valley Gardens, Wheat- 
ridge, spoke on “Continuous Bloom 
for Colorado Gardens;” Robert E. 
Ewalt, Denver, on “Quality Peaches 
for Denver Home Gardens,” and 
John W. Spencer, United States For- 
est Service, on “Forests and Water- 


sheds.” 


The Colorado Nurserymen’s As- 
sociation met at 10 o'clock the same 
morning to work out a satisfactory 
merger of the Colorado Nursery- 
men’s Association and the new Colo- 
rado chapter of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


Ora Rindom, manager of the Riv- 
erside Garden Co., Emporia, Kan., 
and mayor of Emporia, broke his 
right arm February 15. The folding 
chair on which he was standing 
while making a repair in the office 
collapsed. The arm is getting along 
nicely, but Ora is worried about who 
will hustle the big evergreens around 
this spring. 

Lieut. Walter Lohman, formerly a 
wholesale salesman for the Willis 
Nursery Co., Ottawa, Kan., returned 
to duty recently after enjoying a 
30-day leave. Lieutenant Lohman, 
who is in the coast artillery, has 
been stationed on Guam. 

Jesse J. Zollinger has bought the 
Ola Larson Nursery at Logan, Utah, 
and is operating it as the Island 
Floral & Nursery. 
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Ingenious N urserymen 


By R. Morgan Smith 


Some nurserymen are clever origi- 
nators. They not only have intro- 


duced many new plants, but some of 


them are mechanically minded and 
have given us some of our greatest 
laborsaving devices. Many of the 
things brought out are simple gadgets, 
but nevertheless quite useful, while 
others are along the line of heavy 
equipment which is of great value to 
the larger nurseries. Tree movers, 
tree diggers, mechanical soil condi- 
tioners, planters, etc., are types of ma- 
chines that are increasing production 
and lessening labor costs to such an 
extent that the nursery business has 
become a great industry. 

Most readers are familiar with the 
heavier types of machinery, but there 
are numerous devices employed by 
some nurserymen that are unknown 
to many in the trade. Some have been 
patented, while others have not. It 
would be interesting to know all the 
little devices used throughout the 
country. Many would benefit by 
them; so if you have something good, 
don’t hide your light under a bushel. 

One simple device seen was a tree 
caliper, invented by a Cincinnati man. 
Where both a caliper and a rule often 
are used to determine the diameter 
of a tree, this caliper measures and 
denotes the size in one operation. It 
calculates the diameter by means of a 
pointer and measured arc. There are 
other measuring devices on the mar- 
ket, but this one is strong, light and 
accurate. 





ACER PLATANOIDES 
NORWAY MAPLES 


4to 5 3 

5 to 6 ft. GEBRR. cccsccccevecceses 20.00 175.00 
6 to 8 ., CFANS... 2c cccccccccces . ere 
6 to 8 ft., % to 1-in. cal., whips, per 100, 
$75.00. 8 to 10 ft., % to Il-in. cal. well 


branched, per 10, $10.00; per 100, $85.00. 8 to 
10 ft., 1 to 1%-in. cal., well branched, per 10, 
$12.50; per 100, $100.00. 


Free baling with cash with order. 25 per cent 
cash with erder, balance must be paid before 
shipment. All trees are Jap Beetle Quarantine 
inspected. 


STATE ROAD NURSERY 
State and Sproul Rds., R. | Media, Pa. 


















“A friendly, efficient sales service” 
E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN 


Representing 
Adams paw. ape. 
—- > urseries, Inc. 


ursery Co., Inc. 
North- Bastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
. Pierson, Inc. 
A compte a b. well grown hardy plant material 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 












This man also overcame the hazard 
of moving large trees with heavy 
balls without breaking or damaging 
them. A 10-foot ball of soil that is 
not frozen is not easy to preserve, be- 
cause of the terrific weight, unstable 
soil and the necessary rough handling 
with heavy equipment. So the ball 
was first burlapped and roped, and 
then a wrought-iron cage, which was 
made in quarter sections, was bolted 
on over the burlap. It worked ad- 
mirably. 

Another example of simple labor- 
saving was observed in a small green- 


house, at Niles Center, Ill. A man 
was sowing radish seeds in his 
benches. Along the edge of a flat 


stick like a desk ruler he had made 
indentations; when he dipped the 
stick into a box of seeds, it came up 
filled and was then tilted into the 
trenches lined out on the bench. He 
could plant more rapidly and evenly 
than by hand distribution and there 
was no waste. 

Some men at Arlington Heights, 
Ill., were planting tiny evergreens in 
beds. They had a lathlike strip along 
which the seedlings were spaced. 
Then they placed another similar 
strip on top, clamping the seedlings 
in position, and then passed them to 
the man doing the planting. He 
firmed the soil about the roots, re- 
leased the strips and completed the 


SHADE TREES 
CONIFERS 


Good assortment of 
varieties and sizes. 





Write Us 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 
Newark, New York 











Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 
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EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of Thuja, Junip- 
erus, Chamaecyparis and 
Taxus. 


LARGE SIZES — Cryptomeria, 
Arborvitae, Pine and Moss 
Cypress. 


SHADE TREES — Linden, Nor- 
way Maples, Oriental 
Planes, Oak and Ginkgo. 


ORNAMENTAL — Flowering 
Cherries, Crab Apple and 
Beeches, named varieties. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Half Hollow Hills 
P. O. Huntington Station, N. Y. 








BoBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Plantsmen 
e 

Visitors always welcome. 
_ 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, W. J. 








LINING-OUT 
STOCK 


HESS’ NURSERIES 


Mountain View, N. J. 











SHEPARD NURSERIES 
Growers and Distributors of 


ORNAMENTAL NURSERY STOCK 


60 acres growing. Skaneateles, N. Y. 








Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N. Y. 











planting. This device speeded up this 
otherwise tedious work. 

A nurseryman at Glenview, IIl., 
needed a frostproof cellar. He se- 
cured a lot of old refrigerator-car 
doors and by fitting them together 
constructed a cheap and satisfactory 
storage room. Part of it was below 
ground level. 

Readers could tell of other various 
ingenious devices observed. There is 
always room for improvement in our 
methods of working and in our equip- 
ment. Original endeavor pays. Of 
course, we don’t want any machines 
like the Irishman’s road scraper, that 
did the work of five men, but took 
six to run it. But efficient new de- 
vices are a boon to the business and 
are readily sought. Someone has yet, 
however, to invent a machine that 
will at least help to ball evergreens 
properly. 

Likewise, our stock needs improv- 
ing. Some growers are clever at pro- 
ducing new plants and are constantly 
on the watch for natural sports which 
occasionally appear. The Andorra 
juniper, for instance, was discovered 
among a lot of Juniperus communis 
canadensis seedlings at the Andorra 
Nurseries. The late Peter M. Koster 
produced his fam~.s blue spruce from 
an intensely b specimen he ob- 
served among a lot of seedlings. 
Henry Hicks, Westbury, N. Y., dis- 
covered the Taxus hicksi, which has 
proved so valuable. Anthony Water- 
er’s nerve-shocking magenta spiraea 
was not so hot. 


The late Henry Klehm, Arlington 
Heights, Ill., told in an interesting 
manner how he discovered the Mo- 
line elm. He was visiting relatives at 
Moline, Ill., and noticed some scrubby 
elms his brother-in-law had pur- 
chased and laughlingly said that he 
could find better trees in the river bot- 
tom. He was taken up on this at 
once and, after a search, they found 
two likely trees which were planted 
in place of the poor ones. The follow- 
ing summer, when he visited Moline 
again, his attention was called to one 
of the trees, which had produced a 
remarkable growth for a _ newly 
planted tree. Furthermore, the tree 
seemed to be different in habit and 
foliage. He was so impressed that 
later he took some scions and pro- 
ceeded to graft some and bud others. 
They were’ watched with some inter- 
est the first summer, but nothing un- 
usual happened, but the second sea- 
son they seemed to go riot in growth 
and he knew he had something. So 
he went back to Moline and just 
about stripped the parent tree. There- 
by another valuable tree was added 
to the list. 
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SURPLUS 
ITEMS 


40 Sugar Maple, 1 to 1%-in. cal. 
75 Cutleaf Maple, 2 to 2%-in. cal 
60 Crataegus coccinea, 6 to 10 ft. 
20 Crataegus cordata, 5 to 6 ft. 
60 Celtis occidentalis, 2% to 3-in. cal. 
136 ar ae americana, 1% to 2-in. 
cal. 
60 Bechtel Crab, 4 to 6 ft., well 
branched. 
70 Sycamore, 4 to 6 ft. 
200 Silver Poplar, 1 to 3-in. cal. 
150 Carolina Poplar, 1 to 3-in. cal. 
600 Lombardy Poplar, 6 to 14 ft. 
200 Golden Weeping Willow, 6 to 8 fi 
150 = Weeping Willow, & to 
1 t. 
300 European Mountain Ash, & to 10 ft. 
150 American Linden, 2 to 3-in. cal. 
400 American Elm, 3 to 5-in. cal. 
300 Moline Elm, 2% to 5-in. cal. 
25 Prunus Thundercioud, 6 to 8 ft., 
heavy branched. 
Asst. Apple trees, 2% to 4-in. cal 
150 Aralia pentaphylia, 5 to 6 ft 
1500 Barberry, 2 to 3 ft. 
250 Caragana, 3 to 6 ft. 
500 Red Dogwood, 3 to 6 ft. 
100 Gray Dogwood, 3 to 4 ft 
400 Forsythia, 4 to 6 ft. 
100 Witeh Hazel, 3 to 4 ft. 
500 Amur River Privet, heavy, 
4 to 5 ft. 
500 Ibota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. 
200 Regel Privet, 2 to 3 ft. 
1500 Honeysuckle, pink, 4 to 6 ft. 
400 Philadelphus lemoinel, 4 to 4 ft. 
500 Buckthorn, glossy, 3 to 6 ft 


150 Ribes aureum, 3 to 4 ft. 

200 Spiraea latifolia, 3 to 4 ft. 

200 Spiraea bumalda, 2 to 3 ft 

500 Spiraea froebeli, 2 to 3 ft 

500 Snowberry, 3 to 4 ft. 

500 Indian Currant, 3 to 4 ft 

400 Common Lilac, 2 to 4 ft. 

300 Common Lilac, white, 2 to 3 ft. 
100 Villosa Lilac, 3 to 4 ft. 

350 Viburnum americanum, 3 to 6 ft. 


300 Viburnum dentatum, 4 to 6 ft. 
200 Viburnum lentago, 5 to 6 ft. 








Must be sold to clear land that is now 
being disposed of. Stock sold, not dug 
Green Bay Rd. Waukegan, Ill. 

Phone: Majestic 30 
BURR 
Leading wholesale source for 
Nursery Stock. 


Send us your Want List. 


Cc. R. BURR & CO., INC. 
Manchester, Conn. 








h BOXWOOD 


Old En 
Only) 

low-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Priced by height and spread. 18x12 ins. te 24x22 
ins. in unlimited quantities. Also large specimens 
up te 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P. Royer High Polat, W. C. 











Hardy, well rooted. Abies balsamea, 
Thuja occidentalis, Tsuga canadensis. 
Priced per 1000. 
3 to 6 ins...§ 6.00 9 to 12 ins.. .$18.00 
6 to 9 ins. 10.00 12to 18 ins... 25.00 
Write for new list. 


WILLIAM CROSBY HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 














This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


BOXWOOD IN AMERICA. 


Boxwood tells of other days, 
When our kin did roam 

Across the sea and wilderness, 
Seeking to found a home. 

A living, constant plant it is, 
Living throughout the ages, 
Weaved in the warp of memories 
Of life in all its stages. 

Gone the flowers that graced the garden, 
Gone to the paths and fences, 
Gone the footfalls, and voices gay, 
And grief in all its tenses. 

Still the fragrance of the box 
Lingers still in places, 

Where the homes of other days 
Have left their silent traces, 

It is assumed that most of the box- 
wood in the United States has been 
asexually propagated, grown from cut- 
tings, yet it is amazing how many 
types there are of what is known and 
sold as dwarf box, or Buxus suffruti- 
cosa. 

In my apprentice days in England, 
box was in common use for edging 
paths and flower beds and was valued 
for its restricted growth. As I recall, 
as soon as the edging reached the 
height of about six inches or became 
uneven, it was dug up, part of the 
root system chopped off and reset to 
about three inches above the ground. 

When this box edging was intro- 
duced from England and planted by 
the slaves on the colonial estates in 
Maryland and Virginia, it was used 
for the same purpose, but did not re- 
ceive the same care. Now, while one 
can sometimes trace the old path 
which it bordered, it is often six or 
eight feet high and as broad. Where 
it bordered a flower bed, it is now in 
complete possession of the bed and 
the ground around it. 

Prior to quarantine 37, instituted 
in 1919, great quantities of boxwood 
used to be imported from Holland and 
England, so that doubtless many 
forms have been introduced from the 
old country. 

Even in the old colonial gardens 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
there are a number of types. Two of 
the most noted houses built in colo- 
nial times in Talbot county, Mary- 
land, namely Wye House and Rad- 
cliff Manor, have great quantities of 
boxwood, evidently planted. when 
their grounds were laid out over a 
century ago, yet the types of boxwood 
are quite distinct from each other. 


By the courtesy of Ernest Rehder, 


I was permited to examine the dried 
specimens of boxwood in the herba- 
rium of the Arnold Aboretum, which 
show many varying forms of Buxus 
s. suffruticosa. 

Under nursery conditions the type 
which is sold under the name of B. 
suffruticosa, or dwarf box, grows 
about two inches annually as against 
B. sempervirens’ growth of about four 
to five inches. 

South of the Mason and Dixon line 
the best advice a nurseryman can give 
his customer who asks how to grow it 
is to plant it where it will get partial 
shade and constant dampness and, 
most important of all, to leave it 
alone. Because of its dense, fibrous 
rooting system, it does not lend itself 
to planting in rows for horse cultiva- 
tion on the nursery. 


In spite of the classification of buxus 
by the botanists, I am of the opinion 
that what is known as Buxus arbores- 
cens, tree box, is the type from which 
the horticultural forms were derived, 
and not Buxus sempervirens. But 
without quibbling about names, there 
is a type of. tree box planted by the 
colonials of which there are occasion- 
ally to be seen specimens twenty to 
thirty feet high or more, with well 
formed clean trunks and well branched 
tops. This is a tree upon which 
nurserymen have missed a bet. It 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


makes wonderful hedges, say six to 
eight feet high. To grow a tree with 
a clean trunk for a lawn specimen 
would take longer, but it would bring 
a commensurate price. Again, there 
are many types sold as tree box, and 
it is doubtful if some would form a 
straight trunk however carefully they 
were trained and pruned, but all are 
suitable to plant for hedges such as 
those one occasionally sees formed 
out of yew or holly. 

One pest, however, is occasionally 
met in built-up sections that attacks 
B. sempervirens, B. arborescens, B. 
japonica and more rarely B. suffruti- 
cosa, namely leaf miner. It would be 
a pity if this pest ever found its way 
to the century-old boxwood planted in 
colonial times. It is an easily con- 
trolled pest if you know its life cycle. 
If the foliage on your boxwood does 
not look right toward spring, examine 
the leaf. If there is a tiny grub be- 
tween the two skins—that’s it. This 
grub hatches out into a mosquito-like 
insect just as the box is making its 
new growth in the spring, hovering 
around the plant for a few days and 
depositing eggs in the new leaves. 

The remedy is to spray with nicotine 
in soapy water at that period, but if 
the nurseryman finds the pest on plants 
in his nursery, it is cheaper to burn 
them up. He is usually too busy with 
other work to spray at that time of the 
year. E. H. 





THE American Avenue Nursery 
has been taken over by George Oert- 
ly, of the Long Beach Seed Co., Long 
Beach, Cal. 











I MILLION AMERICAN RED PINE 
3-year, 6 to 8 ins., $16.00 per 1000 


Finest Stock in the Country —We grow 14,000,000 trees a year — 
Write Today for Complete Stock List and Special Christmas Tree Growers’ Guide. 


MUSSER FORESTS, INC. 








aaa a: 


Indiana, Pa. 


























SPRING WHOLESALE TRADE LIST -- 1945 


Order from This Now and Use for Reference This Spring 


All stock is offered subject to prior sale. Prices are NET for stock at Charles City, lowa, packing or boxing at cost, except 


NO packing charges on bulk cars or trucks. 


TERMS: Cash with order, except to those with established credit or satisfactory references. C.O.D. orders require one- 


fourth cash with order. 


SHIPPING: Please give explicit shipping instructions, otherwise we ship way we think best. 


EVERGREENS ~ SPECIMEN, B&B 


Per 
100 


ARBORVITAE (Thuja) 
American (Occidentalis) 10 
600 12to ving $ 6 

60 4to 5f 
Com pacta (Oceldentaits) 
75 i12tolbins. . 
25 24 to 30 ins. 
2 3to 4 ft. 
1 4to 56 ~ 
4 5to 6f 
Douglas Golden ¢ Douglasi Aurea)” 
40 18 to 24 ins. 10. 





250 BOD SH. ccccceces 13:00 
175 SOD OE. ccccccccs 20.00 
a |, rere 27.50 
S Bee Oe ccecccuss 37.50 
| : > B. = veneecene 5.00 
Bitenewhe 65.00 
— Pyramidalis 
BO FSCO SE IMe .nccccee 13.00 
25 BOD BH. ccccccces 18.00 
35 BOO SE. crosececs 24.00 
Se. BOS BE cccoceees 30.00 
George Peabody 
: 18 to 24ins. ........ 14.00 
Dee  sewvseses 17.50 
Glebeca (American) 
10 15toi18ins. ....... 12.00 
50 18to24ins. ........ 14.00 
10 24to30ins. ........ 17.50 
aievey' . yr] (Hovey!) 
SOO TSO ccccccse 15.00 
15 i8 to 24ins. ..... 20.00 
9 SECO DO GMS. 2 .cccees 22.50 
Bh SOCORRO OR ccceocces 30.00 
Little Gem (Occidentalis) 
20 12tol6ins. ........ 10.00 
70 165to18ins. ........ 1*.00 
20 18to24ins. ........ 17.50 
Orientalis (Chinese) 
40 SOD SE cccccccee 18.00 
ro : = : - eenseeces 22.50 
ied mie ee 35.00 
Plicata (Oceldentatis) 
to18ins. ........ 15.00 
20 is to 24 ion rT. 17.50 
20 BOD SH. ccccccses 20.00 
2 SOO OER. ccccesecs 24.00 
2 BOP BE ceesianes 30.00 
3 : to . * peeeeneve 40.00 
S. Oem Bie cousesans 5.00 
Pyramidalis (ocel. eee OO 
150 BOO SHE. ceveccece 
250 4 to H ft gu nacuih 30.00 
150 BOO SE coscesvce ror 
3 6 to Ph: «casessns 7.50 


7 
Shermani (Wareana Shermanl) 








80 18to24ins. ........ 6.00 
350 BOO" SH cvvccsses 19.00 
700 3 OO BE cccccseces 24.00 
270 SCO BER. ccscceser 30.00 
100 BOO BE. ccccesses 40.00 

Siberian (Wareana) 
Te BORE cccceves 16.00 
60 24to 30 _ ouneeeee 19.00 
2 Bee Wik scuececce 0.00 
Vervaeneana (Oceldenitatis) 

2 12 to 18 i 
120 18 to 24 io. 

200 2to 3 ft. 

80 3to 4 ft. 

15 4to 6 ft. 

10 Sto 6 ft. 

9 6to 8 ft. 
5 SG BOG. sescvcess 
FIR (Abies) Bal Bal a 

80 12to18ins. ........ 10.00 
100 18to24ins. ........ 15.00 

SD BOO BH. ccccceces 22.50 

10 ee Gis ovcccesee 2.50 

oe. Wee Be asccceces 52.50 

7 SOO BOT ccccvveces 65.00 
Concolor (White Fir) 

190 12to18 ins. ......... 15.00 
180 18to24ins. ........ 20.00 

10 BOO TOG. ccccccces 75.00 

10 WORE AST. ..cccceee 100.00 

Douglas (Douglasi) 
600 12toi18ins. ........ 10.00 
800 18to24ins. ........ 12.50 
500 Zto 3 ft. eo 
200 3to 4 ft. 
70 4to 6 ft. 
1 8 to 10 ft. 
1 10to12 ft. 
Frase r) 
7. 2to 3ft 
3to 4ft 


HEMLOCK (Tsuga) 
25 12 to 18 ins. 
10 18 to 24 ins. 

15 2to 3 ft. 

: Sto 4 ft. 

4to 6 ft. 





125.00 


175.00 
210.00 





JUNIPER (Juniperus) 
Canadensis (Prostrate) 10 
15 12 to 18 ins. s 
10 18 to 24 ins. 
Chinensis 
100 12 to 18 ins. 
50 18 to 24 ins. 


50 2to 3 ft. 
10 3to 4 ft. 
10 ; - : ft. 
3 6 ft. 
Chinensis } AE 
os oe Mah saeeewone 24.00 
Bee GE coscceves 30.00 
Chinensis Pfitzeriana 
425 16toi18ins. ........ 15.00 
. Rk) ST 17.50 
766 24to3@0ins. ........ 22.00 
60 30to36ins. ........ 25.00 
Chinensis Pfitzeriana (Staked) 
100 18to34inga. ........ 21.00 
200 24to30ins. ........ 26.00 
60 30to3é6ins. ........ 31.00 
35 36to4Zins. ........ 39.00 
& 42to48ing. ........ 42.50 
Communis Depressa Plumosa 
(Andorra) 
Se BOE. cadecces 12.00 
BD DECD RPE cvcccecs 20.00 
S Bee SS Oe. nccccees 5.00 
Communis Suecica (Swedish) 
a Seer tcadenes 0.00 
oP) BORE esceecce 13.00 
De MPEGS $«ascceces 15.00 
10 36to4Zins. ........ 22.50 
eS Cerreererh, «ccoseen 30.00 
Sabina (Savin) 
400 12tol16ins. ........ 1.00 
150 15tol18ins. ........ 12.50 
165 18to24ins. ........ 6.00 
80 24to30ins. ........ ayo 
10 30to36ins. ........ 1.00 
me vs Fastigiata (Column Savin) 
SOUT, s<c0e00s 20. 
PUREE secccese 25.00 
Sabina Vonehron 
SEU SEE caccevces 12.00 
rH SPC «ceccces 14.00 
= SeOPMPEE cscosces 9.00 
SE SS eae 22.50 
sateen (Colorado Jun.) 
Serer scseecue 10.00 
50 18 ee 4.00 
10 a Mh evtseunes 16.50 
Scopulorum—Blue 
10 18 to 24 ins. 15.00 
be SPE vecoeens 19.00 
Scopulorum—Silver 
oP MEP OEE sccccces 12.50 
Se BeOP OEM. cccececs 15.00 
36 SECO SS MB .ccvcece 19.00 
Scopulorum—Fulgens 
S BROS TR cccccces 15.00 
14 Bee Dk wacoecces 19.00 
Scopulorum—Pathfinder 
2 SESD SCTE  ceccvece 20.00 
7 BUD BE ceccecsss 25.00 
Squamata Meyeri 
TO REORDER EM cicccces 15.00 
Be PSP SSO. ccoceves 19.00 
Speciosa Pyramidalis 
20 SED Bie ceosceseoec 25.00 
25 SOD GE. cccccoves 30.00 
Spiny Greek (Excelsa Stricta) 
80 12tol6bins. ........ 12.50 
30° 15to18ins. ........ 15.00 
Tamariscifolia 
10 i12toil6ins. ........ 12.50 
MO a SS Eee 15.00 
20 18to24ins. ........ 17.50 
6 24to30ins. ........ 20.00 
Virginiana ery: \Cotan) 
250 See Bee 6<vescose 15.00 
130 3to 4 tt caeeeseee 20.00 
hes we Burki 
Sto 2ding. ........ 0.00 
30 * OP BE saccccces 26.50 
10 3 OO Giese  ceccveces 0.00 
Virginiana Canaerti 
70 24to30ins. ........ 25.00 
160 30to36ins. ........ 27.50 
140 36to42ins. ........ 32.50 
170 42to48ins. ........ 37.50 
30 SOO SE. cecvceore 45.00 
Virginiana Elegantissima Lee 
6 18to24ins. ........ 25.00 
20 BOS SE ceccocces 30.00 
10 SOO SEE. cccvccces 35.00 


¥ 3 to 4 ft. 
4to 6 ft. 








280.00 


135.00 
160.00 
200.00 


200.00 
250.00 
300.00 
375.00 


i 
: 8388 


“ane 
: 3S 
: 333 


150.00 


175.00 


125.00 
250.00 
200.00 


JUNIPER (Continued) 
Virginiana Keteleeri 10 


S GeeeE «neccesd $18.50 

: ae i secsedceee 25.00 

et: saseertet 35.00 
Vingintans Kosteri 

126 12to18ins. ........ 15.00 

70 18to 24 — een meio’ ay of 

S Beene eh «cseseas 5.00 


Virginiana Pyramidiformis Hui 
(Hill's Dundee) 
20 2to 3 ft. . 30.00 
. : 4 : = ; - rH 


Vv waiters Pencetitet: “ma 
Variegata (Variegated Pyr. — 





S Bee eee cceecens 00 
| Dee Ge avedeswss 35.00 
££ Saeeepeas 45.00 
Vinghatane Schotti 
10 Tt A ~“eteeeene 25.00 
2 wee OE cocaneade 35.00 
ee S| Saeeeeoeree 100.00 
LARCH (Larix) 
Japanese 
4 an eek asaneweee 15.00 
15 ae Ga saseenes 20.00 
13 : SS Bie «aves 25.00 
20 Dae Se <éaveesceas 35.00 
PINE (Pinus) 
Jack (Banksiana) 
s See OE ceveesuce 20.00 
25 See Bie ccvcecces 22.50 
26 Bae OE sscencens 30.00 
Montana Uncinata (Swiss) 
16 i12tolbBins. ........ 18.00 
2@ i6teol8ing. ........ 20.00 
40 18to24ing. ........ 25.00 
30 24to30ins. ........ 30.00 
Mugo (Mughus) 
Bee SPOR SOT ccccecce 16.00 
Bee BP OPSEE cecceres 22.50 
_ 160 24 See aa0nes0e 27.50 


300 2 to 
850 3 to ; = 
300 4to 6 ft. 





Ponderosa (W estern Yellow) 


35 18to24ing. ........ 2.50 
100 BOO Bie sccccesesns 7.00 
110 BOP SE woceusese 21.00 

10 GOD Bie ceesveces 25.00 

Scotch (Sylvestris) 
200 wae Sa seeesvcens 0.00 
400 a ih” seneshent 22.50 
75 San Gee eseveness 30.00 
SPRUCE (Picea) 
Black Hills 
(Canadensis Albertiana) 
3000 i2to18ing. ........ 9.50 
3000 18to24ins. ........ 13.00 
700 24to30ins. ........ 16.00 
10 SOO SE ccccccoce 37.50 
25 SOS SH’ ccccecces 55.00 
Colorado Green (Pungens) 
GOB TRCO TSM crccccce 15.00 
346 18toZ4ding. .....20% 18.00 

Se BGS OE cccncsscs 21.00 

40 BOD OG cencccece 28.00 

15 SOO GH. ceccccece 35.00 

5 SQO SH. ccvcccece 40.00 

4 CQO SEE. cccccsees 60.00 
Colorado Blue (Pungens cuew) 

450 i12to18ins. ........ 

Engelmanni Geptmann) 

1 SRO GEE. cocceceers 40.00 

1 5 to 4 . asoececes 50.00 

1 SOO OEE. ccosvsces 60.00 
Koster Blue 

30 SCO SEE. ccccccese 50.00 

15 BOD SE ceccusese 70.00 

BG BORO UST. .ccvccvecce 225.00 

Norway (Excelsa) 
100 18to24ing. ........ 11.00 
200 BOO SE ccavesecs 14.00 
2900 SOO GOR. cocvccece 20.00 
4800 Ete BER. ccccccces 27.50 
2500 SQW SHR. ccceocess 37.50 
wae ery 
2 to 18 ins. 
1689 is to 24 ins. 
3000 2to 3 ft. 
2800 3to 4 ft. 
350 4to 6 ft. 
2 5 to : ft. 
6 6to 8 ft 





8 8tol0 ft. 


Per 
100 


$175.00 


160.00 


SEE FOLLOWING PAGES 


FOR OTHER STOCK 


SHERMAN ‘NURSERY co. Charles City, Iowa 








SPRING WHOLESALE TRADE LIST—1945 


EVERGREENS — Lining-out 








PINE (Continued) 





SPRUCE (Continued ) 
























Per 100 Per 1000 
Engelman 
AB (hale) hus Per 100 Per 1000 a. . . 
wy ty A Per 100 Per Jose Mugo , 13 — PS 9.50 $ 85.00 500 to 4 ins. 8. -- 3.00 
3,700 4to Gins.,S. ....% ry 00 ; "500 15to18ins..S. .... 10.00 20-00 nae a: re 
2,400 = 6 to 10 ins., S. ise 70.00 900 24 to 30 ins., S. 12.00 00.00 erway (Execlea) ase 8 35.00 
5.700 10 to 12 ins., S. 8.00 70.00 3,000 6 to 10 ins., T. 10.00 120-00 a ie sees 4 . 
7,000 12 to 15 ins., S. 10. 122-98 TS oe = 12.00 100.00 wie eat 22,88 yo 
— 2enoes 4 75.00 81000 12 to 15 ins.. T. 18.00 110.00 Rito (Canadensis) om 0.00 
400 6 to 10 ins., T. . 8.50 be yn sees igteisina T | 15.00 130. 12, 000 2 to 4 ins., &. 2.50 20. 
000 sto 24 ine, T. 2... 1200 150.00 Norway (Resinosa) 5,500 6 to 10ins., S. 5.00 40.00 
1,000 18 to 24 ins., T. . 17.00 5 co om . 2.25 17.50 £,600 6 to 10 ins... 208 30s 
ay (Chinese) * 5.00 40.00 2,800 4to 6 ins., 8 = 5080 5.000 12 to 15 ins. s. z 7.00 60.00 
2/400 10 to. 22 ina. 8 7.00 00 ++ SE fed 5.00 40.00 7.500 15 to 18 ins., S. - 49:00 80.90 
2;400 10 to 12 ins., 5S. 800 70.00 2.000 10to 5. 94 8'800 18 to 24 ins. S. ? 0.00 20-00 
eo a PH See 00 4.500 24to 30ins.,S. .... 12. 90.00 
a. fsam ( 2.690 18 to 9:00 80.00 2,200 6 to 10 ins., T. - 7.00 60.00 
eI : 1,400 18to? * . 3500 10 to 12 ins., T. : 
5000 4to Sins, 100 30-00 = oo ; 14.00 120.00 1,500 12 to 15 ins., T. iSee 100.00 
i300 6to10ine. 5. 5. 40.00 3,300 18 to 3 45. 130.00 1,800 15 to 18 ins., T. 14.00 120.00 
—— i i S 2 5:50 45.00 1, 300 24 oe ins. ‘ett ) sot : 700 18 to 24 ins., T \< A 
900 10to 12 ins., S. \e w ns (Western Yellow 
Concolor (White Fir) — 50 35.00 1,500 2to 4 ins., 8. - $50 gece Lining-out — ‘Satta 
2,900 4to 6ins., S. 4. -— 2,900 4to 6 ins., S. 3. ones =O » Pees 
2,760 6 to 10 ins., S. 5.50 \ 4000 6 to 10 ins.. 8. 08 yoyo From 2),-ine o 
las (Douglas!) 600 10 to 12 ins., 8. : Y ;' mo Ram 
han ‘to 6 ins. 8. 3.30 25.00 seo ate is ~ s. 8:00 70.00 a (Wareana Gherment) —an 
18,000 4to 6ins.,S. 3. z SS oss ; uja 
sate gto azine, & -:: ge Some 118) HELO TS ne Fos HSS aom80 1.100 tto inn. ..... BESO "BlONSD 
13,000 10to 12 ins., S. 6.00 50.00 Gh pads fm .. a ieee: i ; 
6,500 12 to 15 ins., S. q. ; a genes 100 6to10 ine. 222. 
3,100 15 to 18 ins., S. 8.50 75.00 on uee 4 y ryy s 3.50 25.00 Vertegecnns ; cident) 
Fraseri (Fraser) 33,000 6 to 10 ins., S. r, 35. 1m Sockteutalis) ' 
500 2to 4ins.,S 4.00 30.00 10500 10 to 12 ins. s. 5.50 45.00 - sine Guniperue) 
MiAustrian (1 ) ‘500 16tois ine, S& 1.1, 800 70.00 Sl one «anne 
— S to 10 ins., S. 5.00 by 4 2'000 24 to 30 ins., 8. : 10.00 33-0 ean a z Pisancain 
2,400 10 to 12 ins., S. 6.50 5 -00 ‘000 16 t0 18 ins, T. : 12:00 100.00 manunte J ressa ne 
2,000 12 to 15 ins., 8. 7.50 65.00 2 ‘900 24 to 30 ins. rT. - 15.00 130.00 ee ro 6 ine Mguae 2.00 
1,200 15 to 18 ins., S. a Y 3'6 on Y © Cine. ....... 
++ + bog 3 _ 5 ; : i200 130-00 SPRUCE (Picea) c oe Suectea (Swedish) 00 
700 24 to 30 ins ° a x s —— ereree 
oy Bw all geal oe senna a oe | S in. Alber — ‘ 4.00 35.00 200 $ te 20 _, geteaes 12.00 
o Fy | s 1.30 12.00 17,500 4to 6ins.,S. . yo bed ———:* ug 
to Ss. r 2. a. & y ; . 
oie cities; oe ‘ges fae Meee SS Ree Pegi oon sags 
61500 6 to 10 ins., 8. 3. \ 2, ; is ine’ 8. : : sos 
2,000 10to 12 ins., S. 4.00 ones — . = . — J 700 60.00 Sabina (Savin) i ae sae 
6,900. 16 to is ins s. 5.80 45.00 oe ite = 12-98 110.00 ties : tol0ins. 12... 1560 125.68 
— > aes oe ‘ 4,300 10 to 12 ins., T. 2. : wr 
Montana Uncinate (Ow iss) 75.00 4,000 12to15ins.,T. .. 15.00 130.00 Sabina SS s 
1,200 €tol0ins., T. .... 8.50 75. Gianna thee tema ( Ba bor) nai aren 
2,400 10to12 ins., T. 9.00 80.00 aes i. ten 5.00 40.00 8 6 ins. .. 12.00 100.00 
2,000 36 s yo +4 3 0 10to 12 ins., S. 9.00 80.00 550 COP SOG. cnscuce 
"400 15to18ins.. T. .... 10.00 90.00 "000 
Per 100 
POPLAR, Ty y ta Per 10 
FEES "Si. cce inca Shae POPLAR Lemar eres 
= 2° oie - ae ogen 160 3to4 ft. : 
SHADE TR Tio stctn sth ABS ar te E: 
per 2 Ses 2 — gee 10.00 $ 90.00 400 5 to 6 ft. 20.00 
-— 6 ft $ 4.00 $ 35.00 Moline 800 6to8 ft 
ae re . . m a : 
30 1tolzft. <2... 0:50 83.00 > 3 tude on 50.00 — " , Foyey PE. asueees 3.00 
Se, GON PRE. cccescus 9.50 > 3 ute on , 1 90 
300 1% tol%-in. cal. .. 10.50 95.00 Ee ae gas ete ites. ..... 
600 1%to2 -in.cal. |. 12.00 110.00 10 34 to 4, “in. cal. |. 85.00 Tetloba Re on 
150 2  to2%-in. cal. 14.00 130.00 20 4" to he ge y BO" 124018 ing... 3.00 
20 2%to3 -in. cal. 17.50 eees 4 to& -in. cal. 80.00 13° 18 to Bins 222... 4.00 
Wafer HACKBERRY ) 2to Bft.. 
a ee I cw inaion 2.50 20.00 —— io. 5.00 45.00 widen nck ae ae 
ise Sto Cf. ........ faved ee, Et eepepres 6.50 60.00 G0 Sto df. cease, 2.50 30.00 
ey ee OR ocean 4. . = (toro fe 22200 {2.00 80.00 1 iis | Boece te ies 
20 e 7 x z ¥ -_ *©88 @e eee . 
‘ 260 1% to2  -in. cal. 14.00 125.00 ae Be any 
“80 2) to 2%-in. cal. _—_ Se 20 8tol0ft. |....... 12.00 
2% to3 -in. cal. 20.00 eeie 3 10 to, 12 te mee 14-00 
H: AZELNUT 8 2to n. ca . 
ais Heete fo BE Ia oo 2.9@ a 
: ; <N, American == = — : EES ave icaueks Y . 
Gd to 3 cin cal. °. 3:80 meee ty a — cee fess 3.50 30.00 
0 3% tod von cal, |. 4800 BE  Beerittagean: 900. pued® StOS ft voce ie. : ae 
10 3%to4 ~-in. cal. ‘ . ree a By oe =~ 
$ imtos sin. cal, |. $000 250 2 to2%in. cal. |. 22:50 200.00 25 18to24ins. ....... 2.00 18.00 
oe eae ‘to 2% to3 -in.cal. |. 30.00 275.00 2 CORE oc cccnnce 2.50 00 
ao mw oe 7.50 to 3%-in. cal. 40.00 ioe Ip SRR " 
= = ere ; i. Bont wii ned, oo 
tee 13:50 om 2 5.00 BO Stodtt. ........., 2.80 
he. Y ham abedaie 7.50 BME. sceacsneca Y 
| oe 2S 20.00 % Ste 10 ft neti ney 4 12.50 Se BEOUE scicccesee 5.00 
S$ 308008 <i ...... 20.00 wid of t0,° ne ia or 
SO ter pee 2. on = een 5.50 7 GAGE. .ocs.wsece 3.50 30.00 
Tt ne 3% in. ineeWs 31.00 ON, 6 ccc ecateas 6.50 = : 4 : ~ n¢eeeeenes hy i560 
14 3 to “R seve «bee oo (| dbbesesoee ; 
gt 2 ~iteee 50 — ars 1%-in. cal. 12.50 115.00 
——_-" <r asad s00 li tea aim. cal: 15.00 135.00 E EE 
cman, eae 00 2" to 2%4-in. cal. °: 1.00 170-00 SHADE TR 
BR ht — bibs 00 80 2% tod -in.cal. <. 27.60 250. SEEDLI S 
oS seeeee Gee. .....+5. : + ee ; - 
ues 50.00 Wier’s Cutlea: D N G 
Fe rr 6.00 . ‘. ar e000 a 
me: MER caceesces 7.50 70.00 z SiS poy — t, American ha er 100 Per 1000 
— 0 | Ce 12.50 115.00 annie 7.25. 1.20 10.00 
So 6 £ + Seeboabens. 15.00 140.00 5000 18to24ins. ....... 1.70 15.00 
80 2to Zit. ......... 3.00 We OeOe, ......<cee : Y o24ins. 6.02... 70 15.00 
° 17.50 165.00 2000 2t 
w= pea [Moe aa oe oe 700 Sto 4ft. ........ 4.00 35.00 
2 e@ . . * * 
on ta tt 6.50 750 2 to2%in. cal. |. 27:50 250.00 Chin aie 
ae eet: : Bolleana 2000 6tol2ins. ....... ase By 
10 to 6 I or a I AaSonvuidiccaigtie 6.50 60.00 1000 18to24ins. ....... 3 
h shanssoun 8.00 .... LOCUST, Honey 
by +4 H4 ; 4 18 ft oe eeccecosocs 10.00 = 9 to I ihe aiecits & +4 
80:00 Carolina or Norway 5.00 100 12to18ins. ....... y 
400 4to6ft., W. ....... 2.00 15. MAPLE, Soft or Sliver 
ssnae “et. oy Apepeeee 2.50 20.00 er 3.00 
170.00 SP COPS Ms We vcenvas 00 - a +t : 
225. Black 
: py SEE PRECEDING PAGE bas 200 18 to 24 ins. = 4.50 40.00 
; ~~ EENS 200 2to Pant band ¥ . 
3% to4 -in.cal. || 52.50  .... FOR EVERGR 























SHERMAN NURSERY CO. Charles City, lowa 
ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 

















ALIseem, Pink Per10 Per 100 HONEYSUCKLE, Morrow! Per10 Per 100 SPIRAEA Callosa Alba Per 10 Per 100 
NE Sarr $ 2. ae 600 12toi18ins. ....... $1.50 $12.00 80 9tol2ing. ....... $1.30 $10.00 
30 DE ccoaceses 3.50 $ 30.00 500 18to 24ins. ........ 2.00 18.00 80 16toi8ings. ........ 1.80 15.00 
26 BOP Bie ccccceces 4.50 sede 1000 BOD SR ccceseges 2.80 25.00 Froebeli 
AMORPHA Fruticosa ae Oem OEE scovusece 3.30 30.00 300 12tol65 ins. ........ 1.50 12.00 
60 18to 24ins. ........ 2.00 18.00 Tatarian, Pink 900 16to 18 ins. ........ 2.00 16.00 
150 2to 3 ft. ° 3.00 25.00 150 J 18.00 600 18to 24inms. ........ 2.30 20.00 
60 3to ; 3.50 30.00 500 00 a - Wee Bek eisececes 2.80 25.00 
60 4to > 4.00 35.00 800 30.00 Korean 
5 Sto 6 ft. 4 eee 40 wees 15 12 to 18 ins. 1.50 aes 
BARBERRY, Redlea Ta 40 18 to 24 ins. 2.00 18.00 
30 DUES cccceces 2.00 ee 50 15.00 50 2to 3 ft. 2.50 22.00 
200 15toi8ins. ........ 2.80 25.00 60 18.00 Opulifolia 
76 18to 24ins. ........ 3.20 30.00 100 25.00 100 12to18 ins. ........ 1.50 10.00 
Ce ee WO caceccees 3.80 35.00 Tatarian, 200 18 to 24 ins. ........ 2.00 15.00 
Thunbergi 50 18.00 ae” Bie BOR cctséaccs 2.50 20.00 
Po 18 to 24 1’ seoeeoes 2.20 20.00 200 25.00 150 BOD Giese cccesecess 3.00 25.00 
00 Dae DO, caseeawns 2.80 25.00 200 30.00 Opulifolia Nana 
BU CRTHORN a EE Catharticus) 35.00 > MU cceccese 1.60 are 
BED SORE Tee ceccccccses 2.80 25.00 HYDRANGEA 20 18to 24ins. ........ 2.00 18.00 
el’ Pagenege 3.20 30.00 200 18to 24ins. ........ 3.80 35.00 re) eC on6eeenee 2.30 20.00 
BU —— BUSH, Dubonnet 100  @ yee 4.20 410.00 Thunbergi 
St ME aadeesteewéuns 2.80 25.00 ao e aaeepeen 5.00 shes 600 12to18ins. ........ 1.60 14.00 
 * Peary 2.20 20.00 Paniculata Grandifiora 600 18 to 24ins. ........ 1.90 bby PH 
Ile de France 700 18to 24ins. ........ 3.20 30.00 700 BED BE ccacsccese 2.20 
GED BAR cccccccccecess 2.80 25.00 1000 2 to Dy vccvesveos 4.00 37.00 BSP BEd GER ceccceece 2.60 Heed 
Pn 2 nt engenescenne 2.20 20.00 a. at Oi onacceens 4.50 cece Vanhouttei 
Pink Charming Tree yo a Pee scocsces 1.50 12.00 
“ = : ceatbevecesevns 2.80 25.00 7 DRs scvscccve 4.50 40.00 300 18to 24ins. ........ 1.80 15.00 
cineenekbeneen 2.20 20.00 KOLKW ITZIA Amabilis 1400 BOD BE coccccess Bae 20.00 
Cc ORNUS Alteenifotia 2S BP PED cecccccs 3.00 ~ 0 am wh sassccens 2.80 26.00 
-_ to 3 ft. er 80 18to 24ins. ........ 3.50 32.00 SUMAC, Aromatica 
pa. 30 ie Wile scsedaens 4.20 ered 20 18 to 24 ins. ........ 3.00 sean 
25 mie to 18 ins. 15.00 LILACS, French 70 BED BE ecccceess 3.50 32.00 
75 18 to 24 ins 20.00 Alphonse LaVallee 0 re Wh onen gees 4.00 veee 
140 2to ft 25.00 160 13to 18 ins. ........ 3.00 28.00 SYRINGA Albatre 
30 3to 4ft 30.00 50 18to 24ins. ........ 4.50 40.00 0 De Web seacenees 2.40 20.00 
Elegantissima 30 B00 SER. .cccccees 5.50 50.00 Coro us 
20 12 to 18 ins. 25.00 1 ee Oe ncascnces 7.00 65.00 See COO SOOM. ccacccce 1.50 12.00 
30 18 to 24ins 35.00 Amoena 30 2to3ft. .... 5.50 50.00 a: “a ek cancegene 2.50 2 
Panicul Charles Tenth Golden 
100 18 to 24 ins 20.00 Te MOD EOOEE, 5 cccsciee 3.00 28.00 ed Pee 2.00 18.00 
150 «2to 3ft 25.00 50 18to24ins. ........ 4.50 40.00 60 12to15 ins. ........ 2.80 25.00 
50 «=63to 4ft 30.00 Gees Be BOSSE écccce 5.50 50.00 OP BESO Oe OE cccccces 3.50 30.00 
Sanguinea Des Fontaines 200 18to 24ins. ........ 3.80 35.00 
50 18 to 24 ins. 20.00 tt ) ea 5.50 50.00 Grandifiora 
100 =2to 3 ft. 25.00 Mme. Florent yy 7 260 12to18 ins. ........ 1.50 12.00 
100 «=63to 4 ft. 30.00 +4 of} ear 5.50 50.00 260 18to 24ins. ........ 1.90 16.00 
Sibirica Alba 3to 4 ft. Seeger 7.00 65.00 Lemoineli 
40 12 to 18 ins. s+. Perle: von Stuttgart 20 18to 24 ins. ........ 2.50 
= 18 to 24 ins. 18.00 a Sr We, ces cdenee 5.50 50.00 Re EY! 4eereoees 3.00 
2to 3 ft. 22.00 eS Serer 7.00 65.00 TAMARIX Odessana 
Stolonifera Lutea Piitemen Se SPE céccesce 2.00 
140 2to3 * cceccececes . 28.00 Dee BM. sanccckess 5.50 50.00 30 Dee BE desateces 2.50 
30 Stood ft. ........... . 35.00 i° | Reaubaar ret 7.00 65.00 i canes eeue 3 
COTON EASTER Acutitotia — . a Carnot VI BURNUM Carlesi 
160 2to3 ft. .......+..-- : 20.00 60 18to24ins. ........ 4.50 40.00 Se EO acececce 5.00 teat 
200 3to4 ft cccecececes . 25.00 a i i scoeanene 5.50 50.00 OD SB OS SEO ..00cccs 6.00 55.00 
CURRANT, Alpine President Grevy ‘ 60 18 to 24 ins 75.00 
600 9to 12 ins. 15.00 350 18 to 24 ins. ........ 4.50 40.00 15 2to 3ft awe 
3000 15 to 18 ins. 20.00 | is we Sees 5.50 50.00 Dentatum 
5000 18 to 24 ins. 22.00 oP A acwaseees 7.00 65.00 60 12to18ins. . 14.00 
4500 24 to 30 ins. 28.00 President Loubet 200 18to 24 ins. . 16.00 
Globe Shape 20 12 to 18 ins. 3.00 28.00 700 4 «62to 38 ft. 18.00 
20 15 to 18 ins. 40.00 8 18 to 24 ins. .. 4.50 40.00 100 §=68to 4 ft. 25.00 
100 18 to 24 ins. 50.00 3to 4 ft. i 65.00 Lantana 
. 24 to 30 ins. .. . . 60.00 President Viger 70 12to 18 ins. 15.00 
30 to 36 ins. 7.50 sete 10 18to 24ins. ........ 4.50 40.00 Len 
(Globe-shaped Alpine Currant especially | Me Ws nasentens 5.50 50.00 30 18 to 24 ins. 20.00 
nice for individual plants.) i: eR! Serer 7.00 65.00 80 2to 3 ft. 24.00 
CYDONIA Japonica Rubra de Marley 100 =3to 4ft 27.00 
200 12toi18 ins. ........ 2.20 20.00 70 Sto 4ft. ....--0es 7.00 65.00 WEIGELA 
ELDER, Cutleaf Volcan 560 «62to 3 ft. 25.00 
Se MUO ONE. 6 ccaccce 2.30 20.00 R88 ae 3.00 28.00 100 =3to 4 ft. .00 
200 2to . 25.00 bees wt 1 -y  )— ees enee 
200 3to 4 ft. 30.00 2 12 to SER. ccccccce J J 
ote ott — 30 18to 94 ins. |....... 4.50 40.00 HEDGE PLANTS 
Golden 10 BOO BE coceesese 5.50 50.00 Per 100 Per 1000 
20 12 to 18 ins. .... LILAC, Chinensis Alba ELAEAGNUS (Russian Olive) 
100 «= 2to 3 ft. J 25.00 40 12to18ins. ........ 1.80 15.00 1500 12to 18 ins., Sdigs. .$ 5.00 § 35.00 
300 3to 4 ft. 32.00 75 18to 24ins. ........ 2.50 20.00 400 18to 24ins., Sdigs. . 17.50 50.00 
400 ‘ to s ft. 40.00 100 = 2to 8 ft. 25.00 250 Sto 4ft., Sdigs. .. 15.00 100.00 
cae 10 «63to 4 ft. 30.00 + PRIVET, Amur North 
EXOCHORDA "Grandliiors Common 3000 12to18ins.,3C .... 10.00 75.00 
o3f 28.00 120 12to 8 ins. 17.00 1000 18to 24ins.,3C .... 15.00 100.00 
150 3 to 4 ft 32.00 60 18 to 24 ins. 22.00 6000 2to $ft.,3C ..... 20.00 150.00 
ase : = : 2. 38.00 Common te SALIX Uralensis 
42.00 80 12 to 18 ins. 20.00 700 12to18ins. ........ 3.50 30.00 
EUONSMUS pot REE 126 2to 8f 30.00 200 18 to 24ins. ........ 4.00 35.00 
79 18 to3¢ ine 50 2:00 mee Into 18! 18.00 
70 18 to 24 ins. / J ° ns . ~~ 
ts ti peeeeeaas xe eo te 8 ‘0-00 VINES 
FORSYTHIA Fortune 4 to t v 
12 to 18 ins. ........ 1.70 14.00 Villosa —— « <eereerey Bi 
125 18 to 24ins. ........ 2.00 18.00 100 12 to 18 ins. 18.00 ~~. S ’, 
126 Zto Sft. ......... 2.80 25.00 200 18 to 24 ins. 25.00 4 . es 2. 20 20.00 
Intermedia ‘ " 100 H to $f. oes x  pppepecertes: 15.00 
80 12to 18 ins. ........ 1.5) 12.00 e le 
100 18 to 24ins. |......: 200 «1800 PURPLE FRINGE SSSHESES Memeans Clvumget Vine) ones 
400 BOD Bs ccvcescos 2.80 25.00 20 18 to 24 ins. Ven i. “RE Be] le ¥ 
a ee | ieepteges ieee 75 2to 3 ft. "eee 8 > fe Saee 1.50 18.08 
8 lis SNOWBERRY, Chenaulti em : Bren (Eiterewest) 
40 18to 24ins. ........ 2.00 18.00 125 12 to 18 ins. 10.00 50 NOD ..eceeeevvess 18.00 
150 BOD BE ccceveses 2.80 25.00 100 18 to 24 ins. 16.00 enaneniiia 1 at 
150 SOO OER. ..ccccves 3.50 32.00 Vulgaris (Red BBO WUO. 8 ccccccccccces 5.00 45.00 
Suspensa 500 12 to 18 ins 10.00 Mme. Ed. Andre 
100 12to18ins. ........ 1.80 15.00 Racemosus (White) 8, yee 5.00 
100 * to 24 =e. aceceuse HY oye 300 12to +4 — eccccsee Hy 10.00 i Spee aaetebepeegs 4.00 
80 CO SHB. cccccceccs 1 25. 20 18to MB, cocccces - oene 
80 4to Bit. oo. .e 4.00 38.00 SPIRAEA Anthony Waierer HONEYSUCKLE, Hall's 
iE sessecseoeees 2.00 18.00 
meeesecece 4.50 eoee 275 StolZings. ........ 1.280 10.00 Scarlet Trumpet 
HONEXSUCKLE, Bella Rosea 300 12to16 ins. ........ 1.80 15.00 50 No.1 2.00 18.00 
2 to 18 ins. eoes 40 18 to 24ins. ........ 2.80 25.00 100 Medium SARA teed 1.50 12.00 
158 is to 24 ins 18.00 ee . . 
200 2to 3ft 25.00 60 12 to 18 ins. 12.00 matageese vam 
40 3to 4ft 30.00 80 18 to 24 ins. 18.00 j= 80 NOL .....eeeeeeee 1.80 15.00 
umalda $0 Ne i neSeeeeoccses 1.50 12.00 
80 18 to 24 ins. 18.00 200 9tol2ins. ........ 1.30 10.00 WISTARIA, Purple B. W. 
300 DED ‘SR ccscocecs 2.80 25.00 160 16 tol8ins. ........ 1.80 15.00 Se BE cccceccoscece 2.20 20.00 
See Bb BGR nscctenes 3.30 30.00 200 18to 24ins. ........ 2.20 20.00 TF. BD ccmsstekeoues 1.80 15.00 





APPLE 








Per 10 Per 100 
11/16-in. and up, 4% ft. and up. ar $55.00 
9/16 to 11/16-in., 4 ft. and up.. 5.00 45.00 
7/16 to 9/16-in., 3 ft. and up.. 4.00 35.00 
5/16 to 7/16-in., 2 ft. and up.. 3.00 25.00 
apes ans 7/16 5/16 
BED Wado cseccivers 50 20 
Sn ~eskhaeesesnes ine 50 190 
DL sseeccecv6ures 50 40 40 
De ‘Kaeeconceses ome ane 100 150 
 cacceedececs ane con 50 iets 
DD deeeccceseeces ee ae 50 aaa 
Early Harvest ....... ia ae 50 150 
Early McIntosh ...... wwe “ 80 70 
eee 10 70 
50 100 . 
ano Cee ose 2 100 
,- Golden ....... nee oa 80 ens 
PEED scccuccceces re nea wan 150 
Hawkeye Greening ... ... ee aaa 40 
OS ae 350 400 300 90 
PEED accocedencecee 100 30 —_ ‘ax 
ao Sanu PERE ieee al 30 40 
PE 60eweseveveseses én 100 100 
GD cncccsccecss 50 50 eae 
PE cneege0 eee es polis 130 
Longfield ............ 20 30 
Melntesh ............ 200 
MeMahon ........... 25 30 
ee CEE 100 
DEED co cccceccoces 100 
SP 60 50 
BEE eccceocsecsecs 30 50 
DEED sccccccvececes ac 60 
Minnesota Crab ...... — 20 30 10 
Minnesota No. 790 .... ... 40 20. 
Pee wee 20 50 60 
Newfane ............ - ave on 70 
Northwest Greening .. 200 ee 70 8=6100 
Okabena eee 10 30 20 
Patten Grecaing . 20 61 50 
Prairie Sp; iit 180 
Red 200 oes 
Red McIntosh “a2 ee 
aa Sagan nace — bidachs 
Ss 100 150 100 
Stamatis Wtussep ee oun nots 90 
Summer Pear ........ 80 40 70 70 
Sweet Russett ....... wes oon 30 30 
TE occcoscceces iis eae 70 70 
Tolman Sweet ....... 80 50 50 20 
Transcendent ........ ane pad sas 50 
PT «ces eeneee iain ean 20 20 
SEED 6600620000000 100 400 500 
TEE cocececescess 50 300 ane 
EE iia wich wise stall bia 500 
WEED cacvccccccces 100 50 350 
Winter Banana ...... os 10 50 
Wolf River .......... oo pare 30 50 
Yellow Delicious ..... 50 


CHERRY 


Per 10 Per 100 


9/16 to 11/16-in., 3% ft. and up.$8.50 $75.00 
7/16 to 9/16 in., 3 ft. and up... 7.50 65.00 
6/16 to 7/16-in., 2 to 3 ft....... 6.50 55.00 


9/16-in. 7/16-in. 5/16-in. 
Early Richmond ...._ ... ia 150 
English Morello ..... 50 50 
Montmorency es 
Hansen’s Bush Cherry 
Per 10 Per 100 
B00 FOO 6 Bhec ccccceveccsees $ 3.50 $ 30.00 


Rocky Mtn. Dwarf Cherry 


Per10 Per 100 
50 








300 BOG SH crcccccscces $2 $ 20.00 
160 IUZ3 te 1S ime. ...cccceece 1.75 15.00 
Per10 Per 100 

100 Agawam, 2-1 .......... $ 2.00 $ 18.00 
300 Agawam, 2-2 .......... 1.80 15.00 
GO BbeGM, B-2 2... cc ccccccves 2.00 18.00 
OS aa 2.00 17.00 
2000 Concord, 2-1 ........... 1.80 15.00 
1000 Coneord, 2-2 ........... 1.50 12.00 
100 Delaware, 2-2 ........- 1.80 15.00 
300 Fredonia, 2-1 .......... 2.00 18.00 
500 Fredonia, 2-2 ..... 1.80 15.00 
500 Moore's Early, 2 Beh cccss 2.00 18.00 
500 Moore's <x we 2- ; équme 1.80 15.00 
800 Niagara, 2-1 1.80 15.00 
600 Niagara, 2-2 1.50 12.00 
150 Worden, Dek .-sucesseoeds 2.00 18.00 
150 Worden, 2-2 ........... 1.80 15.00 
Per 10 Per 100 

500 Fay’s Prolific, No. 1 $ 2.00 $ 18.00 
200 Fay’s Prolific, No.2 .... 1.80 16.00 
100 Perfection, No.1 ....... 2.40 22.00 
200 Perfection, No. 2 .. 2.20 20.00 
200 Red Cross, No. 1 2.00 18.00 
100 Red Cross, No.2 ....... 1.80 15.00 
1500 Red Lake, No.1 ....... 2.40 22.00 
1300 ed Lake, No.2 ....... 2.20 20.00 
500 Wilder, No.1 .......... Py 4 18.00 
200 Wilder, No.2 .......... 1.80 15.00 


WHOLESALE TRADE LIST 





GOOSEBERRIES 


2000 
2000 
3000 
2000 

200 
3009 


500 


10000 
5000 


1000 
5000 


PEONIES — 


1500 
1500 
500 
250 
200 
50 
75 


100 


10 
25 


Per10 Per 100 
$ 5. $ 


Champion, 2-1 ......... 00 45.00 
Champion, 2-2 ......... 4.00 35.00 
RE Pee 4.00 35.00 
Houghton, 2-1 ......... 5.00 45.00 
Houghton, 2 Pe nsdn wave 4.00 35.00 
Josselyn, 2 -1 cee beuene 5.00 45.00 
dosselyn, 2-2 .......... 4.00 35.00 
Poorman, 3-2 ........:. 4.00 35.00 


Chief, No. 1 Y 
FSS aaa 7. 
Columbian, No. 1 


Cumberland, .. , 7.50 
Latham, No.1 ......... 8.50 
Newburgh, No.1 ...... 8.00 
Indian Summer, No. 1 9.00 
Indian Summer, No. 2 8.00 

Me acneeesunee 9.00 


BLACKBERRY 


Per 100 Per 1000 
5. 


BbteR, Me. 1 ..ccscsces 00 $ 40.00 
BEIGE, MO. 3 ..ccccecse 3.50 25.00 
Eldorado, No.1 ........ 5.00 40.00 
Eldorado, No.2 ....... 3.50 25.00 
De E wéceese< 5.00 40.00 
3.50 25.00 
Boysenberry, Thornless 
> > eee 65.00 
Boysenberry, Thorny Tips, 
Se tn66200880wee0-s 9.00 80.00 
eum Dewberry, R.C 
Pb cctncenetuceonee 5.00 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Paradise, 2-yr. ....... $ 2.50 22.00 
Paradise, 1-yr. 2. 17.00 
Per 100 Per 1000 
Linnaeus, %-in. ....... 00 $ 75.00 
Linnaeus, l-in. ........ 12.50 100.00 


3 to S-eye 


Per 10 Per 100 


Pink—Unnamed 





Red—Unnamed ........ 2.10 
White—Unnamed ...... 1.80 
Avalanche, White . 2.20 
Baroness Schroeder, White 3.50 
Chestine Gowdy, Pink .. 2.40 
Duchesse De Nemours 

yaar 2.40 
Elwood Pleas, Pink . 2.00 
Felix Crousse, Ruby Rea 2.40 
Festiva Maxima, White 2.40 
James Kelway, White 2.50 
Karl Rosefield, Red .... 2.40 
Kelway’s Glorious, White 5.00 
Lamartine, Deep Rose .. 2.20 
Longfellow, Cherry Red 2.80 
Louis Vanhoutte, 

P <hiieesenens 2.20 
Mme. Ducel, Pink ..... 2.20 
Martha Bulloch, 

DC scanecccese 2.00 
Mme. Deverneville, 

White, red center 2.20 
Officinalis Rubra, 

0 Eee 3.20 
Primevere, Yellow ..... 2.80 
Rosa Bonheur, Rose .... 2.00 


18.00 


28.00 
25.00 


Perennials & Miscellaneous 





Per 10 
1000 Bleeding Heart, Gpectakt>e, 
OE rare $ 3.20 
3000 Bleeding Heart, Eximia . 2:80 
200 Gypsophila Paniculata.. 1.20 
IRIS 
200 Abu Hassan ........... 1.00 
100 Albert Victor .......... 1.00 
BD BE ascccccvccceccess 1.00 
150 Her Majesty 1.00 
150 Lorely ....... 1.00 
50 Mme. "eniesenn ona einen 1.00 
250 Nueed’ Orage ......... 1.00 
60 Prosper Laugier ....... 1.00 
150 Quaker Lady .......... 1.00 
160 BMhein Nixe ............ 1.00 
300 Sherwin Wright ....... 1.00 
ee 1.00 
DELPHINIUM 
300 Pacific Hybrids ........ 2.00 
200 Belladonna ............ 1.20 
300 Bellamosum ........... 1.20 
MALLOW 
100 Meehan Red ........... 1.00 
100 Meehan Pink .......... 1.00 
100 Meehan White (redeye) 1.00 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


Per 100 
$ 30.00 
25. 
10. 


33222 33: 


PRRRROwmarnrnnn 


52 peewee: 
833 833 22333323 


- “ai 






recedin es for Evergreens, 
Trees CLT Oruieindabal Shrubs 


HYBRID TEA and HYBRID 
PERPETUAL ROSES 


Per10 Per 100 


Pe... cdabicanss shkn bekene eee $6.00 $55.00 
Sk De wavcdnascencescesneans 5.00 45.00 
100 American Beauty, No. 1, red 

170 Ami Quinard, No. 1, red 

200 Betty Grace Clark, yellow, No. 1 

100 Betty Grace Clark, yellow, No. 1% 

500 Betty Uprichard, pink, No. 1 

175 Charles K. Douglas, red, No. 1 

200 Condesa de Sastago, two-toned, No. 1 

180 Dainty Bess, rose-pink, No. 1 

500 Editor McFarland, pink, No. 1 


50 Edith Nellie Perkins, two-toned, No. 1 
Etoile de Hollande, red, No. 1 
Frau Karl Druschki, white, No. 1 
Golden Charm, yellow, No. 1 
Grenoble, red, No. 1 

Gruss an Teplitz, red, No. 1 
Hadley, red, No. 1 

100 Jonkheer J. L. Mock, pink, No. 1 
170 Lady Hillingdon, apricot, No. 1 
50 Lady Hillingdon, apricot, No. 2 
30 Los Angeles, coral-pink, No. 1 


400 
475 
200 
150 
100 


200 Luxembourg, coppery-yellow, No. 1 
950 Pink Radiance, pink, No. 1 

150 Pink Radiance, pink, No. 1% 

200 Poinsettia, scarlet, No. 1 


50 Poinsettia, scarlet, No. 2 
125 President Hoover, two-toned, No. 1 


800 Red Radiance, red, No. 1 

150 Rouge Mallerin, red, No. 1 

300 Shell Radiance, pink, No. 1 
20 © Shell Radiance, pink, No. 2 


60 Sunburst, yellow, No. 1 
150 Talisman, two-toned yellow and red, 
No. 1 


ROSES—RUGOSAS, HYBRIDS 
AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Baty | Ideal, red Per 10 Per 100 
TTT Pe TTT TTT TTT $6.00 $55.00 


relbsereedeeney 5.00 45.00 
Blanda, soft pink 
MU. dunn enn eee 3.80 35.00 
170 Dee sceenseene 3.06 28.00 
RR eee 2.50 22.00 
Conrad F. Meyer, silvery pink 
FF. eee 5.00 45.00 
F. J. Grootendorst, red 
BO, ere 6.00 55.00 
Pe Pe scaswsecedtedia 5.00 45.00 
Hansa, red 
et: Ge ED acvenesenceedss 5.00 45.00 
Hugonis, yellow 
100 Gs: cesuuccsede 3.80 35.00 
at, See OPE sceenseenns 2.50 22.00 
Lucida, pink 
120 ae ie csvsscescaee Ge 35.00 
OR OO eee 3.00 28.00 
ae BOO 6 o<ccen gees 2.50 22.00 
ee tee bright pink 
2 i Wis ceeesasescew Me 35.00 
% 18 ok ee 3.00 28.00 
Wepese Rubra, rosy-crimson 
IG | é6¢necceedas 3.80 35.00 
30 18 to 24 ins. ........... 3.00 28.00 
| |. eer 2.50 22.00 


ROSES — CLIMBERS 


Per10 Per 100 


ES ng ce ekdal sitet eetewueal $ 6.00 55.00 
Be DE -ncneeecoutsvnvacecenes 5.00 45.00 
150 Climbing American Beauty, red, No. 1 
150 Crimson Rambler, scarlet-red, No. 1 

400 Crimson Rambler, scariet-red, No. 1% 
200 Dorothy Perkins, pink, No. 1 

300 Dorothy Perkins, pink, No. 1% 


90 Dr. Van Fleet, pale pink, No. 1 

Dr. Van Fleet, pale‘pink, No. 1% 
Gardenia, yellow, No. 1 

Gardenia, yellow, No. 1% 

Paul’s Scarlet, scarlet, No. 1 

50 Talisman, two-toned yellow and red, 


LILIES 


Per10 Per 100 


CORN 
rrer rere rT. $ 1.20 $ 10.00 


600 No.1 
es wr 
2 4 to 5 ins. 


REGAL 
i000" 


1.50 


4 to 5 ins. 


PHLOX 


SORRY! We are sold out in both 
field-grown and lining-out Phlox. 














Charles City, lowa 
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GOLD MEDAL ROSES. 


The American Rose Society has 
just announced the prizes and awards 
for 1944. The Gertrude Hubbard 
gold medal was awarded to the rose 
Charlotte Armstrong, originated by 
Dr. W. E. Lammerts and introduced 
by the Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, 
Cal. 

This medal, which is given every 
five years to the best American rose 
disseminated within that period, is 
one of the most coveted awards of 
the society. 

Charlotte Armstrong is a variety 
that has been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted all over the United States. It 
is vigorous and produces especially 
long, trim, shapely buds of rich, 
scintillating red. It blooms continually 
and is one of the best roses to stand 
summer heat. The fully opened flow- 
ers are lovely in color, form and 
fragrance. 

The David Fuerstenberg prize was 
awarded to the variety, Mary Marga- 
ret McBride, as the best American 
rose introduced within the preceding 
three years. This was one of the last 
roses originated by the late Dr. J. H. 
Nicolas and was introduced by the 
Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y., after Dr. Nicolas’ death. 

This outstanding new rose is ad- 
mired particularly for its perfect form. 
The blooms are double, large and 
high-centered. In color it is best 
described as deep coral-pink suffused 
with shimmering gold at the base of 
the petals. As the blossoms mature, 
the pink becomes softer, but it is still 
luminous. 

The John Cook gold medal was 
awarded this year to the variety, 
Brandywine, the most promising new 
American rose for greenhouse cul- 
ture. This variety was originated by 
J. H. Thompson's Sons, Kennett 
Square, Pa., and is being introduced 
by the Jackson & Perkins Co. and 
ag Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 

a. 

While this is a rose especially 
adapted for growing in the green- 
house, it has also proved worth-while 
as a garden rose in many localities. 
The buds are long and pointed and 
buff-yellow in color. The fully open 
blooms are light yellow, fragrant and 
beautifully shaped. The plant is tall, 
vigorous and prolific. 

R. C. Allen, Sec’y. 





ALBERT F. MEEHAN, Dresher, 
Pa., secretary-treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Nurserymen’s Association, 
discussed “Planting Around the 
Home” on radio station WCAU 
February 10. 











JUNE BUD PEACH 


I have sufficient seed in 
ground to produce approx- 
imately a half-million 


June Buds 


good land, highly ferti- 
lized and good budders. 


Would welcome a few 
substantial contracts 


for Fall delivery. 


FARMERS WHOLESALE NURSERY 


Paul Patterson, Owner 


P. O. Box 34 Smithville, Tenn. 











1887 1945 


REFER TO OUR 
3-PAGE ADVERTISEMENT IN FEBRUARY 15 ISSUE 


for our ,complete line of 


SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, FOREST AND SHADE TREES, 
VINES AND CREEPERS 


Or a copy of Spring Trade List will be mailed on request. 


FOREST NURSERY CO., INC. 


J. R. Boyd, Pres McMinnville, Tenn. 











TEAY’ WEEPING MULBERRY 


A fine lot of trees with heavy, well branched |-yr. heads 
and strong 5 to 6-ft. stems. 


$12.50 per 10 $110.00 per 100 
BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


PRINCETON Established 1845 ILLINOIS 














War Control Orders 


SCHEDULE HEARING ON 
AREA OF PRODUCTION. 


A hearing on the definition of 
“area of production” under the fair 
labor standards act (wage-hour law) 
with respect to miscellaneous agri- 
cultural products not considered at 
previous hearings -has been an- 
nounced by L. Metcalfe Walling, 
administrator, for 10 a. m., March 
21, at the national office of the wage 
and hour division of the United 
States Department of Labor, 165 
West Forty-sixth street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Last June the Supreme court in 
Addison et al. versus Holly Hill Fruit 
Products, Inc., held the previous 
definition invalid and remanded the 
case to the District court “with in- 
structions to hold it until the admin- 
istrator, by making a valid determi- 
nation of the area with all deliberate 
speed, acts within the authority given 
him by Congress.” 

A proposed definition and any 
others that may be proposed will be 
considered at the hearing. Nursery 
stock is among the commodities to 
be considered for the purpose of this 
definition under section 13(a) (10). 
The proposed definition in the for- 
mal notice of hearing published 
February 17 in the Federal Register 
and available at the national and 
regional offices of the division, is as 
follows: 

“An individual shall be regarded 
as in the area of production within 
the meaning of section 13(a) (10) or 
section 7(c), as the case may be, 
if he is engaged in the operations 
specified in such sections in an estab- 
lishment which is located in the open 
country or in a rural community and 
which obtained during the preceding 
calendar year ninety-five per cent or 
more of the dollar value of its prod- 
ucts from farms in its immediate 
locality. 

“As used in this subsection ‘open 
country’ or ‘rural community’ shall 
not include any city or town of 2,500 
or greater population according to 
the latest available United States 
census or any area within three miles 
of a town or city with a population 
of 2,500 to 9,999, or six miles of a 
city with a population of 10,000 to 
24,999, or ten miles of a city with 
a population of 25,000 to, 99,999, or 
twenty miles of a city with a popula- 
tion of 100,000 or greater, measured 
by the shortest usable road from 
the town or city limits; and ‘imme- 
diate locality’ shall mean any dis- 


tance, as measured by the shortest 
usable road, of not more than ten 
miles in a state with a density of 
population of more than fifty per 
square mile, or fifteen miles in a 
state with a density of population of 
twenty to fifty per square mile, or 
twenty miles in a state with a density 
of population of less than twenty per 
square mile, according to the latest 
available United States census.” 

The fair labor standards act in 
sections 13(a) (10) and 7(c) exempts 
employees engaged in certain opera- 
tions on the above-listed products 
“within the area of production (as 
defined by the administrator)” from 
its minimum wage and overtime pro- 
visions. 

Notice of the intention to appear 
at the hearing should be filed with 
the administrator in New York not 
later than March 17. 





CUT USE OF CONTAINERS. 


A five per cent cut in the use of 
new fiber shipping containers for 
nonmilitary purposes has been or- 
dered by the War Production Board 
through amendment of limitation or- 
der L-317 (fiber shipping containers; 
manufacture and use), the WPB an- 
nounced February 6. The amend- 
ment limits the quarterly use of such 
containers to a number that will re- 
quire only ninety-five per cent of 
the total container board (by both 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


weight and area) in the containers 
lawfully used by a packer in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1944. 


Under the amendment, the vast 
variety of schedule 3 products lose 
their separate carton quotas, as pre- 
viously established in relation to a 
base period, and come under a blan- 
ket provision that limits a packer to 
a calendar quarter usage of ninety- 
five per cent of the container board 
content (in terms of both weight and 
square feet) legally used by him in 
the corresponding calendar quarter of 
1944, or to twenty-three and three- 
quarters per cent of the total 1944 
use. The amended order now pro- 
vides that any unused portion of a 
quarterly quota may not be added 
to the next quarter's quota, and bor- 
rowing from one quarter to another 
is prohibited. 





BINDER TWINE PRICES. 


Present maximum prices for binder 
twine will continue through 1945, the 
Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced last month. 

The price schedule that is being 
continued (maximum price regula- 
tion 360—binder twine) covers 
prices at all levels of distribution. 

Farmers are the only users of this 
twine and continuance of the 1943 
ceilings through this year will enable 
them to secure their supplies at rea- 
sonable prices. OPA expects approx- 
imately 180,000,000 pounds of binder 
twine will be used during 1945 in 
harvesting small grains and other 
agricultural crops. 





20,000 


AZALEA calendulacea, vaseyi, 
nudiflora and arborescens, from 
1 to 6 ft. 
also 


RHODODENDRON maximum, 
catawbiense and carolinianum. 


All stock nursery-grown (trans- 
planted clumps). Write for prices. 


R. B. DREWETTE 


State Hwy. 29, Mountainside, N. J. 


OUR 
7Sth YEAR 


LAKE’S 


SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA 











EVERGREENS 


Hardy, northern-grown 
B&B Evergreens 


Write for our wholesale list. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL C0. 
NURSERIES 


P. O, Box 1747 Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Nurseries at Brown Deer. 








CANADIAN HEMLOCK 
AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 


Collected Native Stock Per 1000 
3to 6i $ 6.00 


9 to 12 ins 
12 to 18 ins 
Cash please. 
Trade List on request. 


R. M. COLE 


Box 37 Charlotte, Vt. 
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HARDY VINES— 
GROUND COVERS 


100 1000 

rate rate 

Euonymus carrierei, 2-yr...$0.16 $0.12 

Euonymus coloratus, 2-yr.. .12 .10 
Euonymus coloratus, hvy., 

SFO. GOUTGD ..n cc ccssese d 18 

Silver-lace Vine, 2-yr.. 2! 20 


HARDY SHRUBS 


Lonicera maacki podoc arpa 
(late Honeysuckle), 2 to 3 
t. 


Salix caprea (French Pussy 
Willow), 3 to 4 ft 
Hamamelis vernalis (Win- 
ter-flowering Witch 
1 ig 3-yr. sdig., 15 to 
05 


W. N. SCAREF'S SONS 








New Carlisle, Ohio 





BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


wer ano Pieris 
a & Bars’ 
Neeser PA. “alll 














FRUIT TREES 
AND 


SMALL FRUITS 
HARRISON BROTHERS NURSERIES 


G. Hale Harrison, General Manager 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 











PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller’s Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proved hardy in Northern 
States for Twenty Years. 
Ask for our Perennial catalog. 
we.ae NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
ading Perenni«l Growers 


Holland, Mich. 








EVERGREENS 


300 Irish Juniper, 2 to 3 ft... ° x 
100 amidal Arborvitae, 2 to 2% ft..... 0.25 
150 Woodward Arborvitae, 12 to 15 ins..... 1.00 
100 Savin Juniper, 1 to 2 ft... 

50 Canadian Hemlock, 2 Seepem 

300 Norway Spruce, 2% to 3 ft. ........ 


LARE . FOREST GARDENS | 
w. Ww. New Brighton, Pa. 











MORE INDIANA ELMS DIE. 


The list of areas in Indiana where 
elms were found dead and dying, re- 
ported in the November 1 issue of 
the American Nurseryman, is now 
increased by the additional reports of 
dying elms in northern Indiana, de- 
scribed by J. S. Tidd in a recent issue 
of the Plant Disease Reporter. He 
states: 

“During the week ending October 
7, the writer had the opportunity of 
visiting Indianapolis and surveying 
that area, and accompanying W. A. 
Palmer, of the bureau of entomology 
and plant quarantine, and I. F. 
Engledow, of the state conservation 
department, in their work on the 
Dutch elm disease. 

“The writer would estimate that 
from one to two per cent of the many 
elms in that city are either dead or 
dying, for the most part in the south- 
eastern district. As observed, the 
symptoms are those of the phloem 
necrosis virus disease. The typical 
lemon-yellow discoloration of the 
inner bark was present in the lower 
trunk and buttress roots in dying 
trees, becoming a butterscotch color 
in those trees in which the disease 
was more advanced. The faint winter- 
green odor, also so typical of phloem 
necrosis, could also be obtained from 
the discolored phloem. Mr. Palmer 
and Mr. Engledow were especially 
helpful in acquainting the writer with 
these symptoms and in other ways. 

“From reports on specimens col- 
lected from various Indiana cities and 
from conversation with various in- 
vestigators who have either worked 
in those areas or know the situation 
there, it is my opinion that phloem 
necrosis is responsible for the death 
of the greater part, if not nearly all, 
of the elms in the Indiana communi- 
ties mentioned above. 

“Since scolytus beetles are common 
in the elms that have died from 
phloem necrosis, it is not inconceiv- 
able that with an increase in their 
population there might well be 
further outbreaks of the Dutch elm 
disease, especially if any elms in these 
areas are infected with Ceratosto- 
mella ulmi. Judging from the way 
phloem necrosis is spreading, it may 
be only a matter of several years 
before this elm disease reaches points 
farther north in Indiana, if it has not 
already done so.” 





JOHN KONING, for twenty 
years a contract dealer in nursery 
stock, has started his own nursery 
and mail-order business at Grants 
Pass, Ore. He will offer seeds, bulbs 
and plants, with the dianthus family 


a specialty. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Barberry mentorensis Per 10 Per 100 
(Plant pat. No. 99). 
18 to 24 ins.......$3.50 $30.00 


Lespedeza thunbergi 
(Desmodium mes” ae 


Hydrangea Peegee 
2 to 3 ft 
18 to 24 ins.:.:.. 


Syringa chinensis 
Z2wOR .:-:. 
Vitex latifolia 
(macrophylla) 
18 to 24 ins....... 2.50 
12 to 18 ins. 2.00 


Weigela rosea 
Sto4it........... 4 
2 to 3 ft J 
Send for Spring Wholesale List. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


Otawa, Kansas 








We Offer— “4 
FOR SPRING 1945 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL and 
GLOBE ARBORVITAE, PFITZER 
JUNIPER and YEWS in grades at 
attractive prices. SOME LARGE 
SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, 
SHRUBBERY and SHADE 
TREES. 











Mail want list for prices. 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


Westminster, Md. 








HEMLOCK 
Rhododendrons 


Kalmia — Azaleas 


Write for our list 


CURTIS NURSERIES 


Callicoon New York 








Ornamental Trees, Shrubs 
and Evergreens 
Write For Our Wholesale Trade List 


W. &T. Smith Corporation 
Telephone 2689 GENEVA, N. Y. 











PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER C. LOVETT 
MILFORD DELAWARE 
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In the Country’s Service 


PFC. JOHN M. GRAVES, son of 
Leo H. Graves, proprietor of the 
Egyptian Nursery & Landscape Co., 
Farina, Ill., has left Camp Bowie, 
Tex. His new address is Battery B, 
427 AFA Bn., APO 18273, care of 
Postmaster, San Francisco, Cal. 


PFC. ERNEST-J. LANE, son of 
Joe Lane, garden advertising man- 
ager of House and Garden, was 
wounded in action last month while 
fighting near Luxembourg. The 18- 
year-old boy was in the Fifth In- 
fantry Division of the Third Army 
and had been overseas for several 
months. He is making rapid recov- 
ery and expects to be out of the 
hospital and back into action shortly. 





SEES GERMAN CAMOUFLAGE. 


Corp. William Flemer III, who will 
be remembered by A.A.N. conven- 
tion-goers as an observant botanist 
as well as nursery scion, has sent 
to his father, head of the Princeton 
Nurseries, Princeton, N. J., some in- 
teresting letters from France, where 
he is with the 603rd Engineers. The 
following letter about German cam- 
ouflage he has seen is of special in- 
terest because of nurserymen’s con- 
cern with forms of military conceal- 
ment earlier in the war: 


“This letter is in answer to your 
request for further details on Ger- 
man camouflage. I wish I had wider 
experience and could answer more 
fully, as this will have to be rather 
limited. The most clever camouflage 
work has been done in the Siegfried 
line area, where blockhouses have 
been camouflaged as barns or little 
houses, complete in every detail, even 
with wood and manure piles. These 
I have not seen, but I have heard 
of them and read about them in the 
Stars and Stripes. 


“The most extensive job of cam- 
ouflaging I saw was done on several 
airfields near Paris. There an at- 
tempt had been made to break up 
the fields with “tongues” of shrub- 
bery. The Germans had tried to con- 
ceal small service installations and 
blend in larger ones by extensive 
plantings of woody plants ranging 
from shrubs to 3-inch trees. Every- 
thing had been used — collected 
clumps of elms, ashes and alders, re- 
forestation conifers and nursery- 
grown material, much of which was 
unsuited, such as huge blue Atlas 
cedars. Apparently the planting was 
done in such a hurry that little care 


was taken and the majority of it was 
dead. The best survival was in the 
nursery-grown fruit trees and shrubs. 
The evergreens were alone in some 
cases, but even the best were sickly 
looking. I should say the whole proj- 
ect was a failure. Even if all the 
plants had been flourishing, there 
would have been the hangers stick- 
ing out all over. Some attempt had 
been made to blend them into the 
landscape by covering them with nets 
garnished with tufts of grass, but it 
was inadequate. The thousands of 
gaping bomb craters were mute testi- 
mony to the failure. 

“Our barracks at Saint Germain 
were located in a field surrounded 
by high beech woods. The buildings 
were originally designed as multi- 
apartment buildings to house families 
of men working for a prewar French 
factory. Prior to housing the Ameri- 
can soldiers, they housed a German 
labor battalion. The buildings were 
sprayed with a design of green and 
black paint. All around them small 
trees and shrubs had been planted. 
Most of these were lindens and horse 
chestnuts, apparently from a munici- 
pal nursery, for they were quite uni- 
form. There were also nursery-grown 
and collected shrubs. This material 
was in better shape than that around 
the airfields and must have been 
cared for thoroughly, for each plant 
had a depression around it for water- 
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ing. The roofs of the buildings were 
concealed under wire netting gar- 
nished with squares of tin, painted 
brown and green, although the paint 
had washed off rather badly. 


“In Belgium and (censored) I saw 
some cement blockhouses concealed 
by dense plantings of Norway spruce 
which is much used there for refor- 
estation. This is all right until the 
first big shot is fired, when, of course, 
it is valueless. Also, there was no 
attempt to plant the roofs, although 
they were painted with green and 
black. Of course, they would show 
up clearly on an aerial photograph. 
The Germans seem to rely exces- 
sively on this tone-down painting. 
The paint was always sprayed on 
and seemed to wash off rather badly. 
I did not see any camouflage tech- 
nique used which was not already 
known in the United States. 

“I trust this will give you some of 
the information wanted. As I said be- 
fore, my experience has been lim- 
ited. I have not, for example, seen 





ROSEBUSHES 


2-yr. Paul’s Scarlet Climber, No. | 
$4.00 per 10, $35.00 per 100. 


PEAR TREES 


Pineapple and Kieffer, 6 to 8 ft. 
$7.50 per 10, $50.00 per 100. 


HOME NURSERIES 


Concord, Ga. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


OUR SPECIALTY .... 


Shade Tree Whips ...a 

timely finished product sav- 

ing 2 to 4 yrs.’ growing effort 
. . excellent variety. 














A very complete line of 


ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS 
and EVERGREEN SHRUBS, 
including many scarce items. 

Send for Spring 19465 list. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
DRESHER, PA. 


7-yr. EVERGREENS X 
Transplants, 12 to 24 ins. 


NORWAY SPRUCE and WHITE 
SPRUCE 
RED and WHITE PINE 


100 for $16.00 or 200 for $30.00 
500 for $60.00 
Order now. Beetle Certificate 
if required. 


FISCHER NURSERY, Bakexstown. Pa. 








JUNIPER GLAUCA HETZI 


Liners still available. 


FAIRVIEW EVERGREEN 
NURSERIES 


Fairview, Pa. 








COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


4-yr. close transplants. 
Bed-run Per 100 Per 1000 
00 


Shipped early in April. 
Trees grown from seeds from cones 
hand-picked from blue trees in 
Colorado. 
MICHIGAN-GROWN 


WALTER A. STUDLEY NURSERY 
Dept. AN Fennville, Mich. 

















MARCH 1, 1945 





FLOWERING CRABS 


BECHTEL'’S. Per10 Per 100 
Large, double pink, rose- 
like flowers, fragrant. 


3 to 4 ft...........$5.50 $50.00 
OS) ae 35.00 
ELEYI, 


Foliage red in spring, flowers 
vinous-red, fruit red. 


| See 8.50 75.00 
| i 60.00 
HOPA, 


Rose-pink flowers, red fruit. 
Makes rapid growth. 


LL... 8.50 75.00 

4toSft........... 700 6000 

aes 5.00 45.00 

i Se 4.00 35.00 
ZUMI CALOCARPA, 


Flowers pink in bud, opening 
to white, fruit red. 


0 ee . 7.00 60.00 
Sto4ft........... 500 45.00 
nee . 400 35.00 


Send for Spring Wholesale List. 


THE WILLIS NURSERY COMPANY 


Ottawa, Kansas 








FILL YOUR SALES YARD 


With a carload of Verhalen 
Nursery Stock. 


Hardy Varieties 


Wholesale Only Catalog Ready 
Low Freight Rates 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 


Scottsville, Texas 








EVERGREEN LINERS 


Taxus, many varieties. 
Seedlings and transplants. 


Ask for our latest price list. 


BEASLET'S NURSERIES 
Freeport Butler, Pa. 











EVERGREENS 


Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 


Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Book orders early. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 
SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 
































P. 0. Box 798 Oklahoma City, Okla. 

’ OTAA 

01 , mens F FOR 
—— WEADQUA NSPLANTE 


evERGRE EEN Gis, SuRUs LINERS 
GREENS. 77, syst: 


oe ners Ms YOU 27 : 


the really big camouflage jobs which 
were done in Germany to evade the 
R.A.F. Those I saw were important, 
but in many cases more or less im- 
provised. Things like underground 
aircraft factories, etc., would not be 
problems for the nurseryman any- 
how, but rather engineering jobs. I 
feel that the answer in the future 
will not be passive resistance, like 
camouflage, but rather aggressive 
measures like a powerful air force 
and army, as well as universal com- 
pulsory military training for a year, 
no excuses accepted.” 





IOWA HAS SEVEN. 


In the report of the meeting of 
the Iowa A.A.N. chapter held in 
conjunction with the state associa- 
tion meeting, published in the Febru- 
ary 1 issue, the election of delegates 
showed only four named in that ca- 
pacity, together with three alternates. 
The state of Iowa has seven dele- 
gates on the A.A.N. board of gov- 
ernors, the remaining being hold- 
overs, including J. C. Baumhoefener, 
Baumhoefener Nursery Co., Cedar 
Rapids; Harold S. Welch, Mount Ar- 
bor Nurseries, Shenandoah; Harley 
J. Deems, Sherman Nursery Co., 
Charles City. 





CORRECTION 


Recently a matter has been called 
to my attention that I am sure would 
be of interest to you. A note ap- 
peared on page 30 of the November 
15, 1944, American Nurseryman rel 
ative to control of damping-off. This 
note contains a rather serious error. 
In the sixth paragraph, lines three 
and four, the concentration of Thio- 
san was given as two-thirds ounce 
per fifty square feet. This should be 
eight and three-tenths ounces per 
fifty square feet. I am afraid that 
this error, if not corrected, might 
lead to much disappointment on the 
part of nurserymen who try this 
treatment. 

The error originated in the annual 
report of the director of the Wiscon- 
sin agricultural experiment station 
for April, 1943. The report that we 
sent to the director was correct, and 
no doubt the error arose in editing, 
compiling or setting up the final re- 
port. 

I regret the delay in getting this 
information to you, but I did not 
know of the note in the American 
Nurseryman until just recently. 

I am advising you of this matter 
in an attempt to help you maintain 
the high standard of your fine pub- 
lication. 


R. H. Gruenhagen. 
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NORTHERN-GROWN 
STOCK 


Grown in the Natural Home of the 
vergreen. 


Per 1000 
Platte River Red Cedar Transplants, 
NO BLIGHT 
2000 3-yr., 5 to 8 ins $45.00 
American Arborvitae Transplants 
2000 8 to 12 ins. . 50.00 
Douglas Fir Transplants 
1500 6 to 10 ins. 40.00 
White sae | Seodiings $0,000 
6 ins hed 
é . 10 ins. 
American Arborvitae Seedlings 50, . 
4 to 6 ins v4 
6 to 8 ins 
Conssies Fir Seedlings 
5,000 4 to 6 ins 15.00 
oumem Blue Spruce, Select 
15,000 4 to 6 ins..... ee 
White or Canoe Birch Per 100 
4 to 5 ft. $ 8.00 
Hard or Sugar Maple 
6 to 8 ft. ; 35.00 
Ostrich Plume Ferns 
Large clumps 6.00 


Our usual strict grade and packin 
terme <> cent discount cash wit 
order. No C.O.D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


J. R. PALMER & SON 


Blackduck, Minn. 








Northern-grown Stock 
Send 


for 
Price 
List. 


J. V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


St. Paul 6, Minn. 














Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 
THE KALLAY BROTHERS co. 


Painesville, 








EVERGREEN TREE LINERS 


Write for price list. 


SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 


Johnstown, Pa. 








ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
SHADE TREES, VINES 
FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 
LINING - OUT STOCK 


BOYD NURSERY CO., McMinnville, Tenn. 











opar.es STOCK—Quotations subject to prior 


Ruslan Olive Seedlings Per 1000 

> Ut Mi a sccdceeseesestuee 60 

1 Looe 18 to 24 IMB... ++. cccceeeeenes 30.00 

Green Ash Seedli 

BOD Be OD BO BBrccccccccccccscccce 20.08 
Ponderosa Pine Transplants, 2-2 

18 toe 18 UMS... cece ssccccesctes 55.00 

conisviansen Laneesere SERVICE 

Fargo, 
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Comment on Woody Plants 


One of the features of the short 
course for nurserymen at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, January 15 to 
17, was a panel discussion, “A Criti- 
cal Review of Some Woody Plants.” 
Taking part in the discussion were 
John Siebenthaler, Siebenthaler Co., 
Dayton; Paul Kallay, Kallay Bros. Co., 
Painesville; Carl Kern, Wyoming 
Nurseries, Wyoming, and Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, Ohio State University. A 
summary of the review follows: 

Abelia zanderi Goucher, Goucher 
abelia, is a showy plant in late sum- 
mer. It will make two feet of growth 
by the middle of July. It is not en- 
tirely hardy in northern Ohio, but 
is about the same as A. grandiflora in 
hardiness. 

Cercidiphyllum japonicum, katsura 
tree, is best used as a specimen plant 
or at the corners of a house. It has 
clean foliage and fine twigs, but needs 


trimming in the young stage. It is 
susceptible to borers. 
Chionanthus virginicus, white 


fringe tree, is best used as a specimen 
and does best in acid soil. In Europe 
it is grafted on the European ash. If 
it is continually propagated by graft- 
ing, it loses its ability to reproduce by 
seeds. The sexes are separate. The 
male plants have the best flowers, and 
the female produces good blue fruit. 

Comptonia peregrina (asplenifolia), 
sweet fern, is easy to transplant if it 
is done at the right time. It would 
make a good plant for roadside plant- 
ings, although it should not be exposed 
to hot dry winds. This fern has long 
spreading roots. 

Cornus kousa chinensis, Chinese 
kousa dogwood, is a fine plant, but 
dificult to transplant. It does not 
do so well in alkaline soils. 

Daphne Somerset is a fine semi- 
evergreen with dark green foliage. It 
has a tendency to be leggy, but this 
can be corrected by trimming. Heavy 
snow causes it to break badly. 

Fagus sylvatica (asplenifolia), Eu- 
ropean fernleaf beech, is a good tree, 
but it is not common in nurseries. Eu- 
ropean beech should be used as an 
understock. 

Fontanesia fortunei, Fortune fon- 
tanesia, has heavy, bright green foli- 
age, similar to that of pivet. It is a 
rapid grower and will do well in shade. 

Franklinia (Gordonia) alatamaha 
has bell-shaped white flowers from 
midsummer to fall. It needs acid soil 
and may not be hardy in northern 
Ohio. 

alesia carolina = (tetraptera), 
Carolina silver bell, is a tall-growing, 


showy flowering shrub or small tree. 
It is hard to germinate from seeds, but 
it is easily transplanted. It is found 
growing wild in North Carolina and 
as far north as Gauley Bridge, W. Va. 

Hydrangea petiolaris, climbing hy- 
drangea, does not propagate readily 
from cuttings, but some success has 
been obtained from seeds. It climbs 
by rootlike holdfasts and is about the 
only plant, with the exception of 
Euonymus fortunei vegetus, that can 
be used on a wall where an extremely 
narrow planting space is available. 
When it obtains height, some lateral 
branches project from the wall. The 
plant has showy white flowers about 
July 1. 

Hydrangea quercifolia, oakleaf hy- 
drangea, is a good shrub of wine color. 
It has larger and better flowers than 
Hydrangea Peegee. 

Koelreuteria paniculata, panicled 
golden-rain tree, is propagated from 
seeds and is easily winterkilled while 
in the seedbed. After it is three or 
more inches tall, it is hardy at Co- 
lumbus, O. The flowers are a showy 
yellow color in July. 

Lindera benzoin (Benzoin aesti- 
vale), spicebush, is a useful native 
shrub, with clean foliage and scarlet 
berries. It grows in shade and in wet 
situations. 

Magnolia stellata, pinkstar magno- 
lia, has a light pink flower that can 
hardly be distinguished from that of 





CHERRY TREES 


Fall-Bearing Varieties 
Sweet September 
August Supreme 


100 rate 
9/16-in. cal., 4 ft.........each, $1.00 
7/16-in. cal., 3 to 4 ft....each, .75 


5/16-in. cal., 2 to 3 ft....each, .50 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, Ohio 
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the white species. The pinkstar mag- 
nolia grows more open-branching than 
the white. 

Magnolia virginiana (glauca), 
sweet bay magnolia, has large, fra- 
grant, showy, white flowers. They re- 
main on the tree all summer, and the 
leaves do not drop until late winter. 
However, it is hard to transplant. 

Malus sargenti, Sargent crab, is a 
small tree or shrub, about fifteen feet 
across and about eight feet tall, that 
has clean foliage and attractive flow- 
ers and fruits. It makes a good ac- 
cent plant and is well used in a hedge. 
This crab is often grafted onto apple 
seedlings, resulting in much suckering. 
It comes true from seeds. 

Nyssa sylvatica, sour gum, has large 
blue berries and a good fall color. It 
is almost free from pests, but it is hard 
to transplant. 

Oxydendrum arboreum, sourwood, 





WANTED 


For Early Spring Delivery 
1000 Thyme, tall, and other hardy 
herbs. 
1000 Gooseberries, 2-yr. 
500 Currants, 2-yr. 
5000 California Privet, assorted 
sizes. 


FOR SALE 


25,000 Sage herb, broadleaf Dalma- 


tian. 
1,000 large clumps, English broad- 
leaf. 


WALLACE SEED STORE 


182nd and Horace Harding 
Flushing. N. Y. 








WANTED 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 
Apple, Pear, Plum and Cherry 


Also Rose Seedlings for budding. 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES, INC. 
Painesville, Ohio 








WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


l-yr., strong plants; grown under 
irrigation; of good quality. Sample 
on request. 


$1.75 per 100 


WAYSIDE NURSERIES 
1630 W. Good Hope Rd. 


$15.00 per 1000 





Milwaukee 9; Wis. 





MARY WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


2-yr., No. 1 plants. 


RPE Racéikaccas ‘suthensana 50 
Ss err eres 15.00 
GOSS OO BEGOO. c ccccccccccecccaces 12.00 


GEM EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES 


$35.00 per 100, 
F.O.B. Long Lake. 


THE DANIELS NURSERY 


Long Lake, Minn. 
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WASHINGTON 
ASPARAGUS 


Jumbo size 
The best from seeding 
Spring 1943 
$18.50 per 1000. 


Light, l-year size 
$8.50 per 1000. 


Packing included. 





Samples sent on request. 


M. J. HUNZIKER & SONS 
Nurserymen 
P. O. Box 313, Niles, Mich. 








RED RHUBARBS 


MacDonald and Canada Red 


ANDREWS “°C” 


FARIBAULT, MINN. 








ASPARAGUS ROOTS 
Washington and Paradise 


1 and 2-year. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB ROOTS 


Ask for quantity prices. 
Wholesale only. 


We also grow a complete line of 


Small Fruit Plants 


KRIEGER’S WHOLESALE NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich. 








PEONIES 


Wholesale and Retail 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 


Boonville, Ind. 








Colorado-Grown 
CHINESE ELM 
Ulmus Pumila, trees 
and seedlings, all sizes. 


— NURSERY 


R.F.D. 3 La Junta, Colo. 











BLACK WALNUT 


Bs ee, Nn aca os cucesceeusaen $1.25 
1% to 2-in. cal. bance ee 
Nursery- grown. 


ZELLWEGER NURSERY 
9600 Bellefontaine Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 











has white blooms in late summer and 
fall. The new growth has a bronze 
color, but’ in late fall the foliage is a 
showy red color. In its native habitat, 
North Carolina, it has been grown 
forty to sixty feet tall, but it is usually 
cultivated as a shrub or small tree. It 
will grow best in dcid soils and is easy 
to transplant. 

Myrica pennsylvanica (carolinien- 
sis), northern bayberry, is a semiever- 
green with bluish-gray berries. The 
sexes are separate. : 

Quercus phellos, willow oak, is a 
small tree with narrow leaves, that 
can be used in place of pin oak. It 
is hardy around Columbus and Cleve- 
land. 

Quercus shumardi schnecki, Texas 
red oak, resembles scarlet oak. It has 
clean foliage and holds its lower 
branches well. It is propagated from 
seeds. 

Rhus triloba, skunkbush sumac, has 
smaller growth and is more compact 
than Rhus canadensis. It has a good 
fall color and transplants easily. 

Viburnum burkwoodi, Burkwood 
viburnum, has been compared to V. 
carlesi, but it is so much different 
from it that the two should not be 
compared. It is more resistant to sum- 
mer injury and to black spot. The 
blooms are as good as those of V. 


carlesi. V. burkwoodi should be 
trimmed after it has finished bloom- 
ing. 


Viburnum dilatatum, linden vibur- 
num, is the best red-fruited viburnum 
of medium size, except V: wrighti, 
which is especially good. The foliage 
is dentate and has a rough surface. 

Viburnum macrocephalum sterile, 
Chinese snowball, has flowers which 
are like those of other snowballs, but 
twice as large. It blooms abundantly 
in the spring and during dry seasons 
will bloom in the fall. It is hardy 
around Columbus and Cleveland, O. 
The leaf has a bluish cast. 


JERRY KOSTER has assumed 
ownership of the Marer Garden Sup- 
ply, Van Nuys, Cal., and will change 
the name to Koster’s Garden Supply. 


THE new owner of the Los An- 
geles Select Nursery, 2780 West Pico 
boulevard, Los Angeles, Cal., is James 
C. Maye, a landscape architect in 
southern California for the past ten 
years. Herb S. Campbell will remain 
as assistant to Mr. Maye. 


THE Davis Garden Supply, on 
Victory boulevard, North Holly- 
wood, Cal., has been purchased by 
Albert Tucker, a landscape man in 
the San Fernando valley area for 
the past ten years. He will change 
the name to Albert's Nursery. 
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C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT INDIANA 


Established 1875. 
WHITE-FLOWERING 
DOGWOOD 
GINKGO 
NORWAY MAPLE 
SOFT MAPLE 
SWEET GUM 
THURLOW WILLOW 


WELL GROWN EVER- 
GREENS, in variety. 








THE NEW CHIPMAN’S 
CANADA RED RHUBARB 


Still available. 
In quantity, as low as 35c. 


Write 


SUMMIT NURSERIES 


Stillwater, Minn. 








ASPARAGUS 
Martha Washington 


Extra heavy roots. 


Per M 
Large size . . $15.00 
Medium size ........ .... 12,00 


Ask for special prices on large 
quantities. Samples sent on request. 


KENYONS NURSERY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








ASPARAGUS 


Washington and Paradise 
RASPBERRIES 


Cumberland Transplants 


COE, CONVERSE and EDWARDS C0. 


rt Atkinson, Wis 








PIN OAK 


Liners and large trees for 
permanent planting. 


ARTHUR L. NORTON NURSERIES 


Clarksville, Mo 











AMPELOPSIS 
VEITCHI PLANTS 


l-yr. roots, tops 12 to 18 ins. 
2-yr. roots, tops 2 to 3 ft. 


DAVID L. DUGAN NURSERY 
Perry, Ohio 
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DISCUSS DDT AT CALIFORNIA 
MEETING. 


The monthly meeting of the Cen- 
tral California Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation was held February 8, at the 
Florence Inn, Niles. The attendance 
was up to the recent records, despite 
the approaching busy season and 
spring weather. 

The business session of the meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of 
the increase in dues from $5 to $10 
per year, recently decided on by the 
board of directors. There had been 
some off the record criticisms of 
such a large increase, but when its 
purposes were explained, it was 
agreed that the members would easily 
get more for their money. 

The program was a complete and 
clear discussion of the uses and the 
disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages of the new and now over- 
popularized insecticide DDT. The 
speakers were Dr. W. M. Hoskins 
and Dr. A. E. Michelbacher, both 
of the department of entomology and 
parasitology of the University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Dr. Hoskins said that DDT had 
first been used commercially as an 
insecticide at Breslau (Germany), 
about 1918, but that for some reason 
it had disappeared until the current 
war. He said that as an insecticide 
for the control of pests attacking man 
and thus as a control for certain 
diseases of man it seemed to have no 
equal. He cited in some detail the 
already popular use of DDT in con- 
trolling typhus in Italy when the 
United States army took over there. 
It was Dr. Hoskins’ own opinion 
that perhaps the Germans had evac- 
uated that region when they did be- 
cause of the prevalence of the dis- 
ease and the problem of its control 
among both the military and civilian 
populations. He explained that the 
disease was carried by lice and that 
it was most commonly found where 
people were crowded together as they 
would be in a community that was 
under fire of enemy shells. DDT was 
used in a dust form in this case and 
the clothes of. the civilians and the 
soldiers were well dusted, thus killing 
the lice and stopping the disease in 
its tracks. He told also of the dust- 
ing of large acreages of swamp land 
from airplanes in the tropical islands 
of the Pacific to destroy mosquitoes 
and so to control malaria. It has 
been reported that it was this method 
of controlling the mosquitoes and the 
disease that made the reconquest of 
those islands possible. Another in- 
sect-borne disease that has been kept 
under control is elephantiasis. 

Dr. Hoskins showed solutions of 


DDT in water, kerosene and other 
petroleums, and mixtures of differ- 
ent concentrations of the dust in talc. 
He said that the present supply was 
about 1,000 tons per month and that 
the military demand would be 2,000 
tons per month if it could be had. He 
said, too, that the United States 
Public Health Service had some in- 
teresting results from experiments 
on the toxicity of DDT to human 
beings, but it was questionable 
whether these would be made pub- 
lic until after the war. DDT may 
not be too.safe for uses where hu- 
man beings are exposed to it or if it 
is on foods which they consume. 

Dr. Michelbacher told of the pos- 
sible uses of DDT as an insecticide 
in the nursery after the war. He 
told of those insects attacking nurs- 
ery stock that DDT would control 
100 per cent, of those pests which 
it did not control satisfactorily and 
of those which it might cause to in- 
crease by also killing off the enemies 
of the pests. This last fact should 
be kept in mind by all plantsmen 
when they are considering DDT as 
an insecticide. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Niles, March 8. W. B. B. 





LEWIS CRANE RESIGNS. 


Lewis Crane presented his resigna- 
tion as executive secretary of the 
California Association of Nursery- 
men at a meeting of the board of 
directors, January 18, at Fresno. 
While no definite date was set when 
the resignation would become effec- 
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SHERWOOD NURSERY C0. 


EVERGREENS Propagators & Growers 





Saad 


141 S. E. 65th Ave., PORTLAND 16, ORE. 








SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Baled western red cedar shavings 
for nurserymen. 


Sample sent on request. 
Wire or write for quotations. 


PORTLAND SHINGLE TOW CO. 


9038 N. Denver Ave. Box 5635 
Portland 3, Ore. 
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tive, it will be from thirty to sixty 
days from the time of the meeting. 
Mr. Crane said he would continue 
his duties until several legislative 
matters have been completed. The 
advisory committee of the association 
is now interviewing applicants for 
the position of executive secretary. 

Discussions of other important 
items resulted in decisions to com- 
bine the offices of the executive sec- 
retary and secretary-treasurer, to con- 
tinue the voluntary dues or contribu- 
tions as in 1944 and at the same rate, 
and to increase the chapter members’ 
dues to the state association from 
$2 to $7 per year. This may or may 
not have .any effect upon the total 
dues assessed by the local chapters. 
It is felt that in most cases the local 
dues will remain the same. 


Ready for immediate shipment: 
PEACHES 


Belle of Georgia, Elberta, Early El- 
berta, Gage Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 
Rochester. 


APPLES 


—Assorted l-yr. 


Boysenberries 
Strawberries—Banner, Marshall, Narcis- 
sus, New Oregon, Brightmore. 


SHADE TREES 


Birch—European and White. 
Elm—Chinese and Corkbark. 

Golden Chain (Laburnum)—Vulgare. 
Horse Chestnut—Red and Pink. 
Maple—Norway, Silver and Sycamore. 
Mountain Ash. 

Plane Tree—European. 

Oak—Red, Scarlet and Pin. 
Willows—Golden and Wisconsin. 


SHRUBS 


Almond—Pink-flowering. 
Lilacs—In variety. 
Forsythia. 

Cydonia, etc. 





Write for Catalog. 


RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Rt. 4 Hillsboro, Ore. 








MAHONIA 
AQUIFOLIUM 


2-year Seedlings 
$5.00 per 100; $40.00 per 1000. 


Liberal count on seedlings, and 
no package charge, if check is sent 
with order. 


MOUNT VERNON NURSERY 
Mount Vernon, Wash. 








APPLE SEEDLINGS 


No. 2 and No. 3 Br. only. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES 
Toppenish, Wash. 
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USES FOR WOOD WASTE. 


The vast chemical raw material 
supply contained in the nation’s wood 
resources was revealed at the meet- 
ing of the American Chemical So- 
ciety recently, when chemists from 
the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
disclosed that war research had un- 
covered sources for acetic acid, alco- 
hol, furfural and sugar. 

Through a continuous method of 
chemically adding water to wood, or 
wood hydrolysis, Dr. Donald F. 
Othmer said that they had obtained 
from one ton of sawdust 1,000 
pounds of a valuable lastics ingredi- 
ent, 120 pounds of acetic acid, sixty 
pounds of furfural and 500 pounds 
of sugar which would yield several 
hundred pounds of alcohol. 

Utilizing only ten per cent of the 
country’s sawdust waste, Dr. Othmer 
showed that enough acetic acid could 
be obtained to make rayon for 130,- 
000,000 pairs of women’s stockings, 
and wood would also supply the cellu- 
lose necessary in the process. The 
alcohol obtainable would be sufficient 
to release the facilities of the bever- 
age distillers for two months. 

Pending orders for 1,250,000 tele- 
phone installations, now unfilled be- 
cause of the lack of instruments, and 
10,000,000 doorknobs could be met 
with the plastic material obtained 
from wood waste, he said. 

Robert S. Aries, research associate 
at Yale University, declared that in- 
creased utilization of wood and wood 
waste could provide a new $750,000,- 
000 industry, requiring capital of less 
than $2,000,000, and offer employ- 
ment for 150,000 additional wage 
earners. 

One acre of good forest land, the 
chemists were told, will produce more 
sugar than an acre of sugar beets, and 
twenty-five pounds of chips con- 
verted into fuel for cars and trucks 
are the equivalent of a gallon of gaso- 
line. 





THE January meeting of the 
Southern California Nurserymen’s 
Association at Los Angeles was one 
of the largest of its wartime meet- 
ings, with over 200 in attendance. 
Important subjects discussed were 
shortages of various nursery items, 
the return of the Japanese to the 
west coast and discounts to land- 
scape men and gardeners. 


L. E. MYER, supervising agricul- 
tural inspector for the Los Angeles 
county agricultural commissioners, 
spoke on “Various Insect Controls 
and the Compounding of Insecticides 
by Nurserymen”™ at the recent meet- 
ing of the San Fernando Valley Nurs- 
erymen’s Association. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Quality Stock 
CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 
EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 
FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 














A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 


Shade Trees 





Grown right and packed right. 
Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 


MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Incorporators 


MILTON-Since 1878-O0REGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums — Chinese Elm—Hawthorns—Li- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Oriental Plane—Willows. 


SEND US YOUR WANT LIST 
FOR QUOTATIONS 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 











AS ALWAYS— 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 


of GOOD ROSES 


Our limited crop is reserved for 
our regular customers this year. 


PETERSON & DERING 
Wholesale Rose Growers 
Scappoose, Oregon 


OREGON -GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


We have a complete line of shade and 
flowering trees, both whips and heavier 
branched stock. 
Flowering Cherries, Flowering 
Crabs, Plums and _ Locusts, 
Norway and Wiers Maples, 
Oaks — Chinese Elm— Mountain 
Ash—Birch—Hawthorns. 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 
PORTLAND 1, OREGON 








BALED SHINGLE TOW 


(CEDAR SHAVINGS) 


Wa. A. JOHNSTON 


408 Postal Bidg., Portiand 4, Ore. 

















NOTICE 


Decreased production makes it impos- 
sible to book orders for new customers. 
For the duration the limited supply is 
reserved for our regular trade. 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 
Hemet, California 








PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


Specializing in fruit tree seedlings 
since 1914. We also have Norway 
and Schwedler Maple, Chinese Elm, 
European White Birch, Cut-leaf 
Weeping Birch, Paul’s Scarlet Haw- 
thorn and Kwanzan Flowering 
Cherry. All 2-yr.-old stock. 


John Holmason, Prop. 
2244 N. Skidmoré Ct. 
Portland 11, Oregon 
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OBITUARY 


Lieut. Rolland L. Steele. 


Word has been received that Lieut. 
Rolland L. Steele was killed on Leyte 
island, in the Philippines, Decem- 
ber 6. 

Lieutenant Steele, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. V. W. Steele, Lake Norden, 
S. D., was a graduate of the South 
Dakota State Agricultural College, 
Brookings, in 1939. In the summer 
of 1940 he became associated with 
the Willis Nursery Co., Ottawa, 
Kan., as wholesale representative, 
traveling in the middle west. 

While in college Lieutenant Steele 
became a reserve officer in the army 
and was called to active duty in 
February, 1942. He took part in the 
invasions of Attu, Kwajalein and 
Leyte. 

In the short period that Lieutenant 
Steele was in the nursery business 
he made a remarkably large number 
of friends, who were shocked at the 
news of his death. 


Pfc. William P. Hicks. 


Pfc. William P. Hicks, associated 
with the Hicks Nurseries, Inc., West- 
field, L. I., N. Y., for several years 
before entering service, met his death 
in the fighting in Luxemburg, Janu- 
ary 7, according to the family’s noti- 
fication from the War Department. 

Private Hicks was the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry Hicks and husband 
of Mrs. Sylvia Shinkle Hicks, of 
Oxford; O., whom he married in De- 
cember, 1940. He left one child, 
Martha Caroline, 18 months old. Also 
surviving is a brother, Edwin W. 
Hicks, and a sister, Mrs. John 
Emory, both of Westbury. 

Mr. Hicks was doing camouflage 
work in the army, a task for which 
he was eminently qualified, having 
been associated with Hicks Nurseries 
for several years prior to entering 
service March 18, 1944. He attended 
George School and was graduated 
from Cornell University in 1933. 








Mrs. Mattie Belle Cumming. 


Mrs. Mattie Belle Alderman Cum- 
ming, wife of Alexander Cumming, 
of the Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, 
Conn., died February 16 after a short 
illness. 

In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Cumming is survived by three daugh- 
ters, Ruth and Jean Cumming and 
Mrs. Barbara Burrell, all of Bristol: 
two sons, Sgt. Roderick W., sta- 
tioned at Camp LeJeune, N. C., and 
Staff Sgt. Melvin A., on duty in the 


Pacific, and a granddaughter, Cath- 
erine Jean Burrell. 


Herman C. Stroh. 
Herman C. Stroh, Richmond Hill, 


N. Y., for many years owner of the 
Evergreen Nurseries, Valley Stream, 
N. Y., died February 9. He was 72 
years old. Mr. Stroh retired from 
business five years ago. Surviving are 
his widow, Mrs. Margaret Stroh; 
three sons, Conrad and Henry; seven 
daughters, and four sisters. B. J. 


Mrs. Clara Sue Jarrett. 


Mrs. Clara Sue Jarrett, who had 
carried on the Great Lakes Nursery, 
Saratoga, Cal., since the death of her 
husband, -Stephen Jarrett, in 1937, 
died recently at the age of 65. Funeral 
services were held at Los Gatos Jan- 
uary 30. 

Mrs. Jarrett developed the Sue 
Jarrett, Sunset Magazine and San 
Jose geraniums. She was given a spe- 
cial award for an exhibit at the Gold- 
en Gate International Exposition. 
One son, Stephen Samuel Jarrett, 
Saratoga, survives. 





CATALOGS RECEIVED. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries, Fairview, 
Pa.—Spring wholesale price list of ever- 
greens, ornamental and shade trees, de- 
ciduous shrubs, vines and perennials, 28 
pages, 534x834 inches. 

William Crosby Horsford, Charlotte, Vt. 
—Wholesale price list of evergreens, de- 
ciduous trees and shrubs, native plants and 
hardy orchids, 6 pages and cover, 4x9 
inches. 

Charles H. Williams Nurseries, Exeter, 
N. H.—Wholesale price list of hardy na- 
tive plants, deciduous and evergreen trees 
and shrubs, 14 pages and cover, 4x9 
inches. 

Plumfield Nurseries, Fremont, Neb.— 
Spring wholesale list of evergreens, fruit 
trees, ornamental trees and shrubs, and 
vines, with descriptions and illustrations, 
32 pages and cover, 6x9 inches. 

Andrews Nursery Co., Faribault, Minn. 
—Retail catalog of fruit trees, berry 
bushes, evergreens, ornamental trees and 
shrubs, and roses, with illustrations, some 
in color, 32 pages, 844x104 inches. 

Carroll Gardens, Westminster, Md.— 
Retail catalog of perennials and shrubs, 
with colored illustrations, 32 pages, 8x11 
inches. 

Tuttle Bros. Nurseries, Pasadena, Cal. 
—Retail catalog of nursery stock, well 
illustrated, partly in color, 52 pages, 
73¥4x10% inches. 

William M. Hunt & Co., New York, 
N. Y.—Retail catalog of flower and vege- 
table seeds, bulbs, herbs, perennials and 
supplies, 36 pages, 6x9 inches. 

L. E. Williams Nursery Co., Exeter, 
N. H.—Wholesale price list of native 
plants, evergreens and miscellaneous items, 
16 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Malmo Nurseries, Seattle, Wash.—1945 
retail catalog, with illustrations, of fruit 
and nut trees, flowering trees and shrubs, 
evergreens, perennials, roses, seeds, bulbs 
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BELT’S 
BETTER GRASSES 


———. For ———— 
Turf, Lawn, Airfields 


THE BELT SEED COMPANY, INC. 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


A National Seed Service 











Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 


1335 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO 7 
31 W. 27th St. NEW YORK 1 








-—— PEONIES 


are profitable if you grow the best cut flower 
varieties. We offer best varieties, 3 to 5-eye 


divisions. Per 100 Per 1000 
BARONESS SCHROEDER ...$35.00 $300.00 
EDULIS SUPERBA ......... 18.00 150.00 
FELIX CROUSSE ........... 20.00 150.00 
FESTIVA MAXIMA ......... 18.00 150.00 
FRAGRANS, late red......... 18.00 150.00 
LADY LEONORA BRAMWELL. 18.00 150.00 
MODESTE GUERIN ........ 25.00 200.00 
MONS. JULES ELIE......... 35.00 300.00 
PRESIDENT TAFT ......... 35.00 300.00 
QUEEN VICTORIA ......... 18.00 150.00 
SARAH BERNHARDT ....... 30.00 250.00 
SEE ssc coeithanas aanlanaandel 25.00 200.00 


Write for full list. 
PHIL LUTZ PEONY FARMS 
Boonville, ind. 











CHINESE ELM SEED 


Due to labor shortage, we will 
only gather enough to fill orders on 
hand when picking starts the latter 
part of April. 


BETTER ORDER NOW. 


WASHINGTON NURSERIES, INC. 
Toppenish, Wash. 








ASPARAGUS PLANTS 


MARY WASHINGTON 
Per 1000 


Can supply up to 300,000 plants. 
We grow plants under contract, 
too, for the coming year. 


SARACENO ASPARAGUS NURSERY 


Rt. 1 Canby, Ore. 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub 
and Wild Flower seeds. 
Wholesale crude botanicals. 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 
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and garden supplies, 48 pages and cover, 
734x10% inches. 

Musser Forests, Inc., Indiana, Pa— 
Spring trade list of evergreen seedlings, 
12 pages, 8x11 inches. 

Fruitland Nurseries, Augusta, Ga— 
1944-1945 retail catalog price list, with il- 
lustrations, of fruit trees, flowering shrubs, 
deciduous trees, evergreens, azaleas, ca- 
mellias, roses, vines, perennials, seeds and 
bulbs, 44 pages and cover, 7144x9!4, inches. 

Carl Salbach, Berkeley, Cal—Catalog of 
gladiolus bulbs, flower and vegetable seeds, 
32 pages, 6x9 inches. 

Wayside Gardens Co., Mentor, O.—Re- 
tail catalog of annuals, perennials and 
shrubs, with descriptions and illustrations, 


some in color, 176 pages and cover, 
814x114%4 inches. Also wholesale catalog 
of 36 pages. 


Somerset Rose Nursery, New Brunswick, 
N. J.—Twenty-fifth anniversary wholesale 
catalog of plants, bulbs and supplies, well 


illustrated, 44 pages and cover, 84x11 
inches. 
American Bulb Co., Chicago, Ill— 


Spring wholesale price list of seeds and 
bulbs, illustrated, 64 pages and cover, 
81x11 inches. 

Rich & Sons Nursery, Hillsboro, Ore-— 
Retail catalog of fruit trees, berry plants, 
trees and shrubs, perennials and camellias, 
with colored illustrations, 36 pages, 
734x10% inches. 

Earl Ferris Nursery, Hampton, Ia—Re- 
tail catalog of nursery stock, with colored 
illustrations, 52 pages, 1014x134 inches. 

Vaughan's Seed Store, Chicago, Ill_—Re- 
tail spring catalog of seeds, plants, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, evergreens and 
garden supplies, 96 pages and cover, 
8x10V4 inches. 
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COLD FACTS 








BRAKING DISTANCES ON SMOOTH 
ICE AT VARYING TEMPERATURES 











CARS 
.WITH TIRE- 
CHAINS 
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Am 
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100 150 
BRAKING DISTANCE— FEET 
AT 20 M.P.H. 









Did you know wet ice at near thawing temperature is twice as slippery 
as ice at zero temperatures? This National Safety Council chart shows brak- 
ing distances on ice at varying temperatures with and without anti-skid 
chains. Facts are based on thousands of tests on Lake Cadillac, Mich., and 


at lowa State College. 


Marshall's Nurseries, Arlington, Neb.— 
Retail spring catalog of fruit trees, orna- 
mental trees and shrubs, with colored illus- 
trations, 16 pages, 9x12 inches. 

American Florist Supply Co., Chicago, 
Ill.—Catalog of supplies for florists, nurs- 
erymen and arborists, 24 pages and cover, 
814x11 inches. 

Felix Gillet Nursery, Nevada City, Cal. 
—Retail catalog of mountain-grown fruit 
and nut trees, ornamental trees and shrubs 
and perennials, 16 pages, 8'/4x11 inches. 

McConnell Nursery Co., Port Burwell, 
Ont.—Retail catalog of hardy Canadian 


fruit and berry 
63%4x974 


plants, trees and shrubs, 
plants, illustrated, 56 pages, 
inches, 


AT a meeting of the Canadian So- 
ciety of Landscape Architects, the 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dunnington-Grubb, 4 
St. Thomas street, Toronto; vice- 
president, Mrs. Richard Blue, 88B 
Mary street, Barrie, Ont., and secre- 
tary-treasurer, Edwin Kay, 96 Bloor 
street, west, Toronto. 
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SELL QUALITY SEEDS TO YOUR CUSTOMERS 


WENTY million American families have learned the delight of garden- 

ing through Victory Gardens. They have begun the swing to flowers, 
and like everyone nowadays they seek quality, not low price. 

Vaughan’s Seeds are quality seeds, with no packet less than 10 cents. 
They insure you profits, even in these high cost days; and you can 
recommend them with confidence, knowing that florists have preferred 
them for 65 years. 

If you do not sell Vaughan’s seeds you overlook a side line which 
belongs in the nursery sales outlet, and promises a growing business for 
many years. 

Our assortments include both vegetable and flower seeds. Our modern, 
decorative display racks and advertising materials are easy to handle and 
attractive. 

Sign the contract below, and, if you have established credit, an assort- 
ment of Vaughan’s Seeds will come to you without a cent paid until the 
seeds are sold. Retain 40 per cent of the sales as your profit, sending the 
rest to us. Act now! 

Red, White and Blue Seed Rack, 30 ins. wide, 15 ins. deep, 55 ins. high. 














eine 


1945 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, 601 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

Please forward in due season an assortment of Vaughan's seeds for 1945. 

The undersigned will pay upon. request for all seeds at retail prices less 40%. 
He agrees to sell at such time, and Vaughan's Seed Store agrees to purchase 
all seeds then in good condition at retail prices less 40%. This purchase will 
be credited against the amount due from the undersigned. 

The undersigned further agrees, when the season is ended, 
display rack furnished by Vaughan's Seed Store. 


oe r ae : aie 
Your Firm Name___ 
Dept. AN. 


to destroy the 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00, 


each additional line 20 cents, 
per insertion. 











BERRY PLANTS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified. 6,000,000 Blakemore, Klondike. 
Aroma and Dunlap. Grown on new land. 
Excellent quality. Orders booked for fall and 
spring delivery. $7.50 per 1000, 26 per cent 
deposit with order. Due to the shortage of 
strawberry plants, we*advise you to book 
your order at once. 
ROMINES PLANT FARM 
Dayton, Tenn. 


BERRY PLANTS 








Per 1000 

St. Regis Everbearing Raspberry. “345. 00 

Lmeretin DOWOOTET 2c ccccccccdeccccces 35.00 
Black Diamond Therubens Boys 


enberry. 45.00 
Eldorado Blackberry .........+-.ses0. 35.00 
Potted Blueberry plants, $45.00 per 100. 

Strawberry plants and Herbs. Have 75,000 
St. Regis for sale. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Brune’s Marvel and Gemxata Everbearing. 
Two new and _ ~worth-while Everbearing 
plants. $4.50 per 100, $30.00 per 1000. 25 years 
supplying the trade with good plants. 
DOLLAR NURSERY, Bloomfield, Ia. 


BERRY PLANTS 
Improved, hardy, strong and healthy 2-yr., 
No. 1 Eldorado Blackberry plants. Bearers of 
sweet, luscious fruit. $2.00 per 100, 2000 for 
$25.00. Quantities for sale. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


THE NEW STREAMLINER 
ERBEARING. 

World's largest strawberries. 250 plants, 
$22.50. Fruiting time will tell the story. List 
them in 1946; over 20 nurseries will. Catalog. 
OAK HILL NURSERY, New Buffalo, Mich. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Certified; hardy, northern-grown Dunlap. 
$10.00 per 1000. Fresh plants. Prompt ship- 


ment. 
IOWA NURSERY, Farmington, Ia. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Klondike and Blakemore varieties. Strictly 
first-class plants. $8.00 per 1000. 
PIGGOTT NURSERY Co. 
Piggott, Ark. 


THORNLESS BOYSENBERRY YEARLINGS. 
$2.10 for 14. Ten 2’s or six 3-yr. plants, 
$2.00. 10 per cent postage. 
R. H. DIXON 
R. 1, Hutchinson, Kans. 


CUMBERLAND RASPBERRY, No. 1 Tips. 
$4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000. 
No packing charge. 
BLUE RIDGE GARDENS 
Roanoke, Va. 


EVERGREENS—Specimen 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS, good shape 
and size, at less than wholesale, in carload 
and truckload lots; f.o.b. our nursery. Colo- 
rado, Norway and White Pine; Mugho, 
Scotch, Austrian, American Red and White 
Pine; also Ash, Elm and Viburnum lentago. 

PEQUOT NURSERY 
Pequot Lakes, Minn. 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS for Landscape 
and Store Trade. 

Special prices on Savin, Irish, Swedish, 
Chinese, Scopulorum and Pfitzer Junipers. 
Also Pyramidalis and Globe Arborvitae. 

Write for price list. 
HENRY NURSERIES. Henry, Ill. 


JUNIPER PFITZER and HIBERNICA 
These from a new block grown on clay 
loam soll. Truck or carlots only 
HUMPHREYS LANDSCAPE. ‘SERVICE 
Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


EXQUISITE DAPHNE ODORA. 
Large, well budded plants. Wholesale and 
retail. Prices on request. 
OY WILKINS 
Newberg, Ore. 


EVERGREENS—Lining-out 


LINERS 
Quality coniferous seedlings and trans- 
| sag in assortment. Write for spring trade 
SUNCREST EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Johnstown, Pa. 


WILL EXCHANGE 
Cuttings of several varieties of taxus; also 
compact pfitzer, express prepaid, for 1/3 the 
rooted cuttings next July. 
MATHEWS NURSERY Gary, Ind. 















































LINING-OUT STOCK 






100 §=1000 

Abies concolor, 3-yr. sdigs...... $ 3.60 $30.00 
Douglas, 3-yr. sdigs.......... 3.60 30.00 
Balsam, 3-yr. sdigs........... 3.50 30.00 
Ilex crenata, 3-yr. sdigs......... 4.00 365.00 
Picea alba, 4-yr. sdigs........... 3.50 30.00 
Excelsa, 4-yr. sdigs........... 3.00 256.00 
Pungens, 4-yr. edigs.......... 3.50 30.00 
Pungens, 3-yr. sdigs.......... 3.00 26.00 
Pinus Mugho, 3-yr. sdigs........ 5.00 45.00 
Strobus, 3-yr. sdigs........... 3.00 26.00 
Sylvestris, 3-yr. sdigs......... 3.00 26.00 
Tsuga canadensis, 2-yr. trans.... 6.00 60.00 
Canadensis, 3-yr. trans. 9.00 80.00 
Carolina, 3-yr. trans.... ecoe Se 90.00 
Taxus cuspidata, 2-yr. trans..... 16.00 150.00 
Capitata, 2-yr. trans.......... 16.00 150.00 
Hicksi, 2-yr. trans............ 16.00 150.00 
Hatfieldi, 2-yr. trans.......... 16.00 150.00 
Can. stricta, 2-yr. trans....... 16.00 150.00 


Acer pol. atrop.,grafts 2%4-in. pot. 75.00 700.00 
Moerheimi Blue Spruce, 


Grafts 3% -im. POC ..ccccccccce 75.00 700.00 
Koster Blue Spruce, 

grafts 2\%- ~s  . vivsscdeewend 75.00 700.00 

Boye, BOIE-BTOWR .occcccccces 100.00 700.00 


VERKADE'S NURSERIES, Wayne, N. J. 





cameras. Pyramidal Per 25 Per 100 
06 


TT UTT $3.00 $10.00 
: to OD Mis ceesvadeccoveseseces 3.75 12.50 
Arborvitae, American 
DO Ee Mew andeccecsecegeccene 3.75 12.60 
Juniper, Andorra, 6 to 8 X..... 3.00 10.00 
DOD BO Mec vcccecccsccecccee 3.75 12.50 
Juniper, Savin, 4 to 6 X........ 2.50 8.00 
Retinospora obtusa crippsi 
SOD Min ceveedenccescsesecese 3.75 12.50 
oe sy Sypnese, SESS Mevcccs 4.25 15.00 
UD Oe Me 6ececdcevcsesceses 6.00 20.00 
10 to is x thiheahenseesoeeeoe 6.75 25.00 
Japanese Spreading Yew 
4 > GO Mc cccnvcceccceseccosce 3.00 10.00 
BORO Misedcccadscnescecconse 3.75 12.50 


ESHAM S NURSERIES, Frankford, Del. 


CUTTINGS, well rooted 





Per 1000 
TD TIE cc cecccccccccsceesessees $100.00 
Juniperus pfitzeriana ..........+..+++ 90.00 
o PROP eee 70.00 


This is a very hardy, good variety. Good 
packing. Cash with order. 
LUTHER P. CREASY NURSERIES, 
Catawissa, Pa. 


EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS 
As low as $8.00 per 1000. Larger sizes also. 
List on request. 
BRADEN NURSERY 
South Windham, Me. 


AZALEAS 
Native, Pink and Snow; hardy, strong, 
heavy; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100, $75.00 per 








1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


EVERGREEN, AMUR RIVER PRIVET, 
Southern type. 3-yr., 2 to 3 ft., heavily 
branched, $8.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $12.00 
per 100. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 


IRISH JUNIPER FASTIGIATA 
Transplanted, 1-yr., field, 6 to 9 ins. 
$100.00 per 1000. 

NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


If you don’t find what you want 
try a Classified Ad 
under the heading ‘‘Wanted.”’ 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 


HARDY PLANTS 

















WONDERFUL... NEW 
Pink Forget-me-not. 
MYOSOTIS, PINK BEAUTY, excellent color, 
compact plants; hardy perennial; 
pots, $3.00 per doz., $18.00 per 100. 


OUTDOOR CARNATIONS. 
Dianthus, Rock Raven Red, 
double, rich crimson; 
pots, $3.50 per doz., $20.00 per 100. 
Dianthus, Silvermine, double, pure white; 
pots, $2.50 per doz., $15.00 per 100. 


THE BEST NEW ASTERS. 
Pots Peri12 Per 100 
Beechwood Challenger, crimson.$3.00 $18.00 


Blue Lagoon, blue novibelgi.... . 3.50 20.00 
Harrington’s Adorable, pink.... 3.50 20.00 
Palmyra, pure pink novibelgi... 3.00 18.00 
Violetta, deep violet-purple..... 3.50 20.00 


NEW NOVELTIES. 
Penstemon, Cherry Glow (Firebird), 
ruby crimson; 
pots, $3.00 per 12, $18.00 per 100. 
Pyrethrum, Pink Bouquet, 
choice double pink; 
pots, $3.00 per 12; $18.00 per 100. 
Violet, Royal Robe, unusually large violets; 
pots, $3.00 per 12; $18.00 per 100. 
Veronica, Blue Spire, deep blue spikes; 
pots, $2.50 per 12; $15.00 per 100. 
Veronica incana, wooly plant, blue flowers; 
pots, $2.50 per 12; $15.00 per 100. 


CORLISS BROS., INC. NURSERIES 
302 Reynard St., Gloucester, Mass. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
New and Standard Varieties. 
Approximately 150,000 field-rooted divisions 
and field clumps wintered in field; clean, 
strong and vigorous. Excellent potted spring 
sales or L.O. in field for fall. 
Rooted Div. Fld. Clmps. 
100 1000 100 1000 
CUSHION MUMS: 


7” eee: $3.50 $30.00 $10.00 $90.00 
BED ccvcteccius 3.50 30.00 10.00 90.00 
WEED eccvccese 3.50 30.00 10.00 90.00 
ce 5.00 45.00 15.00 135.00 
OTHER VARSESERS: 

Algonquin ...... 4.50 39.00 15.00 — 
BEE éc06seces 3.50 30.00 10.00° 90.00 
Sn sasedeees 3.50 30.00 1908 er 
Clara Curtis .... 4.00 35.00 15.00 135.00 
Se snn0eeeee 3.50 30.00 10.00 re 
CED ocacvees 4.00 35.00 ease see 
DD sconeeee 3.00 27.50 8.00 72.00 
Dean Kay ...... 5.00 45.00 20.00 160.00 
Ember ......... 3.50 30.00 12.00 Foe 
Early Bronze ... 3.50 30.00 10.00 ee 
Goblin ......... 3.50 30.00 12.00 100.00 
King Midas 3.50 30.00 cess Sees 
Mercury .......; 3.00 27.50 8.00 72.00 
CN «vcecccse 3.50 30.00 10.00 90.00 
Pomponette .... 4.00 35.00 15.00 135.00 
Pygmy Gold .... 4.00 35.00 15.00 135.00 
Red Flare ...... 4.00 35.00 15.00 135.00 
Rose Glow ..... 5.00 45.00 nase er 
Ruth Hatten ... 3.50 30.00 10.00 

Ruth Cumming . 3.50 30.00 10.00 
PD sceecese 3.50 30.00 

Winnetka ...... 4.50 40.00 


Order now, while stock is complete, in units 
of 25, 250 at 1000 rate. Cash full amount, or 
25 per cent, will reserve plants. Ship strictly 
in rotation, or as you instruct, after March 15 
or as soon thereafter as possible to dig. Field 
divisions are ready. 

FOX NURSERY, R. R. 5, Elkhart, Ind. 


BIENNIALS AND HARDY PERENNIALS 





Achillea Per 100 
filipendulina, Parker’s .......... $ 6.00 
DEE ange 60OeSeeceenncenseeese 6.00 
DEE ccveeccevevccoscsssecesese 6.00 
Aquilegia 
SSO BREF ccc cvccevccosessees 12.00 
| PST eer 12.00 
Mrs. Scott Biliott ........++ee08 8.00 
Campanula, Double Rose ............+. 10.00 
Centaurea montana ..........-5seeseeee 6.00 
Dianthus, Spring Beauty .............. 8.00 
Lupinus polyphyllus roseus 
CVOTY PFOCCY) ....ccccccccvcecs 10.00 
WigarG TEMAS 2. cccscvcccceccs 8.00 
Papaver, Gartford Giant Art 
TMGOD cccccccccvccvcccoccces 10.00 
Sedum stolonifera rosea.............. 6.00 
WRN GSN Sse ccceccccucecoscces 7.00 
Yucca filamentosa, extra large ........ 7.00 


Prices F.O.B. Herbster, Wis. Boxes and 
packing at cost. 
J. J. NIGARD NURSERY 
Herbster, Wis. 


MARCONI and ESTHER READ DAISY 
Root Divisions 
Marconi, $16 per 100, $90 per 1000. 
Esther Read, $8.00 per 100, $75 per 1000. 
These are large divisions. Packed and 
shipped to reach you in first-class condition, by 
L. E. COOKE, 417 Vista St., San Gabriel, Cal. 


FASHION CUSHION MUMS. 
Red, white, pink, bronze, yellow. 
$4.00 per 100, $37.50 per 1000. 
Send for our CHRYSANTHEMUM catalog. 
WONDERLAND NURSERIES, Ellerson, Va. 


RED YUCCA 
Blooms all summer; hardy to zero; pro- 
tect it to 15 below. Retail size, 15c; liners, 
12 to 18 ins., 7%c. 
NOBLE NURSERY, NOBLE, OKLA. 


TRITOMA. Blooms from early spring to 
frost. Large root divisions. $3.00 per 10, 
$25.00 per 100. 

JOHN M. BAILA NURSERY 
Box 315, Aberdeen, Wash. 


BLUE VIOLETS 

Sweet-scented, heavy bloomers; hardy, 
large field plants; $3.00 per 100, 2000 for 
$50.00. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 

VERBENA 

Bright pink, perennial Verbena; large field 
plants; $4.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


Surplus Stock 
can be easily and quickly turned into 
Cash 
listing it in the 
American Nurseryman Classified Ads. 


























NUT TREES 


HARDY GRAFTED NUT TREES. 
Crath Carpathian English Walnut, Black 
Walnut, Butternut, Heartnut. Orders for less 
than 10 not accepted. Price list on request. 
BERNATH’S NURSERY 
R. D.1 Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


BLACK WALNUT 
1 to 1%-in. cal., $1.25 each. 1% to 2-in. 
cal., $1.75 each. Nursery-grown. 
ZELLWEGER NURSERY 
9600 Bellefontaine Rd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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HORSE-RADISH PLANTS 


25,000 select plants, 8 to 12 ins. long. 
$2.50 per 100 
$20.00 per 1000 

Less 2 per cent for cash with order. 


RANDOLPH MARKET NURSERY 
808 W. Randolph St. Chicago 7, Ill. 





25,000 MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS. 

l-yr., good size, healthy crowns. Will be 

dug, bunched in 265, 

shipped a ¥ ~ ril. 
500 for $6.50, 1000 for $12.00. 

A. E. GUSTAFSON, Box 367, Pine City, Minn. 


VICTORIA RHUBARB SEEDLINGS 
% to %-in. cal. Good lining-out stock. 
$20.00 per 1000. Available for immediate 
shipment. 
KRIEGER’S WeOLmaALS NURSERY 
Bridgman, Mich 


MARY WASHINGTON ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 
l-yr., non-irrigated. 
$8.00 per 1000 in bulk. 
ROY WILKINS 
Newberg, Ore. 


FRESH MARTHA WASHINGTON AS- 
PARAGUS SEED. 6 Ibs., $8.75. Hardy rooted 
MUMS, 400 for $15.00; assorted colors. Phiox 
sublata, 3¢0 for $15.00. 

WM. E. WENTZELL NURSERY, 


packed in peat and 











Sewell, N. J. 





Nandina seed, 5 Ibs., $5.00. 
Cherry Laurel and Ligustrum japonicum, 
5 -» $4.00. 

PIGFORD NURSERIES 
Lumberton, Miss. 


PEACH PITS 
Southern collected, high germination, $3.00 
bu. Peach seedlings for budding or grafting, 
$25.00 per 1000. 100,000 Boxwood. Prices right. 
RIVERDALE NURSERIES, Riverdale, Ga. 


SHRUBS and TREES 


SURPLUS SHRUBS 
For Immediate Shipment 

















Each 
150 Acanthopanax, 2 to 3 ft............ $0.30 
100 Acanthopanax, 3 to 4 ft............ -40 
1000 Ampelopsis lowi, 3-in. pots........ -25 
900 Ampelopsis lowi, 4-in. pots........ .40 
1000 Ampelopsis veitchi, 2-yr., No. 1.... .30 
160 Aronia melanocarpa, 2 to 3 ft...... .30 
600 Buddleia magnifica, No. 1......... 30 
100 Clethra alnifolia, 18 to 24 ins...... -25 
100 Cornus alba sibirica, 2 to 3 ft...... -25 
150 Cornus stolonifera, 2 to 3 ft........ -25 
60 Cornus stolonifera, 3 to 4 ft........ 35 
200 Cornus flaviramea, 3 to 4 ft........ .40 
300 Cotoneaster horizontalis 
9 to 12-in. spread, 4-in. pots..... -55 
130 Cydonia japonica, 18 to 24 ins...... 25 
200 Forsythia fortunei, 3 to 4 ft........ -35 
100 Forsythia suspensa, 3 to 4 ft....... .35 
80 Forsythia suspensa, 4 to 6 ft....... .40 
50 Hydrangea arborescens, 3 to 4 ft... .50 
500 Hydrangea Peegee, 3 to 4 ft........ .45 
700 Ligustrum, Regel, 12 to 18 ims...... .25 
800 Ligustrum, Regel, 18 to 24 ins. oo we 
400 Ligustrum, Regel, 2 to 2% ft....... .35 
100 Lonicera morrowi, 2 to 3 ft........ 2 
100 Lonicera morrowi, 3 to 4 ft........ .35 
1000 Philadelphus virginalis 
BD OD BS TER. cccccccccccccccecese .30 
500 Polygonum auberti, No. 1.......... .30 
200 Rosa rugosa, 18 to 24 ins........... .30 
400 Rosa rugosa, 2 to 3 ft.............+. -45 
100 Spiraea trichocarpa, 2 to 3 ft....... .30 
150 Symphoricarpos vulgaris 
BS OO BS Gen cccccccccesesccccceces -25 


ADAMS NURSERY, INC. 
Westfield, Mass. 





CARAGANA 
10,000 10 to 15 ins 
6,000 12 to 18 ins.. 
5,000 
10,000 3 to 3 ft... cee reccceceees 
NORTHWEST a 
0 





a, MU Mscsadcucesecesueceses 4.50 
CHINESE ELM 
BED FE OS BG Bem... ccccccccccccces 1.75 
GREEN ASH 
GOSS BB OO 06 ORB. cc cccccccccccccs 2.00 
eet ae ELM 
R.GSe 86 OS B46 Baw... ccccccccccccsess 2.00 
LAUREL WILLOW 
a Me Me Cicecceseceoccecusseue 2.50 
CHOKECHERRY 
00 i inc wan ne oeseeennseees 10.00 
COLORADO SPRUCE 
2,000 12 to 24 ins., T.T...........-. 25.00 
eee HILL SPRUCE 
4.000 §& te 13 tme., FT.T....ccccccccee 12.50 


DOUGLAS FIR 


000 10 to 165 ins., T.T............. 12.50 
JUNIPER SCOPULORUM, Tess. type 
8,000 12 to 18 ins., T.T............. 12.50 
PONDEROSA PINE 
100,000 8 to 15 ins., T.T.............- 8.00 


All stock is first-class and the evergreens 
are extra nice. 
TREADWELL NURSERY Co. 
Great Falls, Mont. 


SHADE TREES 


Each Per 10 Per 100 
- specimen trees, 
2 to 2%-in. cal........ $3.26 $30.00 
Ash, European Mountain, 
6 to Rec ccccccccscce 1.00 9.00 
BOO 20 Gre ccccccccccce 1.35 12.50 
Birch, . yy Weeping, 
BOO BO Bc ccccccccces 2.50 22.50 
BO OD BF Gc ccccccccces 3.00 27.50 
BOM. GOR, cocccccececes 4.00 37.60 
Elm, 
American, 8 to 10 ft... 1.40 13.00 
Chinese, 8 to 10 ft..... 1.30 12.00 
Linden, Littleleaf, 
SB OD BO Gac ccccccccccce 2. 21.00 
Magnolia soulangeana, B&B, 
4] OO 6 PR ccccccccccces 4. 37.50 
Maple, Ly 
3% to 4-in. cal........ 00 50.00 
Oak, Pin, Red, White and 
Chestnut, 8 to 10 ft.. 3.00 27.60 
Poplar, semmnarey, 
SOO B Prrcccecccevecs 3.50 30.00 
8 to 10 Tacccccececes 5.00 45.00 
BO OD BB GE... ccccccccsce 7.60 65.00 
Willow, Weeping, 
SOD B Mec cccccccccece 7.50 65.00 
BS CO 20 FE... .ccccccccees 00 


9. 
Write for quotations on other varieties and 


sizes. 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 





Average 6 to 8 ins. long 

Per 1000 
COPWES GQURGTRUER cccccccescceccscesecces $3.50 
Cornus paniculata ..........ccceweeeees 3.00 
COPWER GHRUED 2c ccccccccsccccccccccces 4.00 
TPO, GORE ccccccccccccccccsvcsoeses 3.00 
Forsythia intermedia ...........esse005 3.00 
Honsysuckle bella albida............... 3.00 
Honsysuckle maacki ...........0eee000. 3.50 
EE TOE, cn nconesccesecoveeseeaes 5.00 
Lonicera bella rosea..........ccseeeeees 3.00 
ReOMIGOTR TRGTTOTE « occcccccsccccccesces 3.00 
Phiiadelphus grandifiorus .............. 3.00 
POGUE TAGROGETED wcccccccccccccscceces 4.00 
BUGOR BPUNUGR ccccccccccccocesccsveceses 3.50 
SD SEED a cnncunese cdnenceseoees 3.00 
es CE, once onees 004086408 3.00 
Spiraea thunbergi ..... . «2.255 ceeeeees 3.00 
Spiraea vanhouttel .......... ccs eeeeees 2.50 
Wisconsin Weeping Willow............. 4.00 


Terms, cash with order. Packed free. 
SCOTCH GROVE NURSERY 
Scotch Grove, Ia. 





Nandina, Japanese Yew Per 100 
@ OO 6 DB cccccccccccccccccccccecese $ 6.00 
6 to 8 ims........... Coccccvccccceese .00 
BOO BB OMe. .cccccccccccccccccccsccce 12.00 

Cherry Laurel, ‘Yaupon, Ligustrum 
Japonicum, 16 to 24 ins.............. 8.00 

Landscape sizes of gbeve: also Magnolia, 

Gardenia, Abelia, Cedrus, Junipers, Waxleaf 


Crape Myrtle and Blueberries. 
PIGFORD NURSERIES Lumberton, Miss. 


CRAPE MYRTLE 
Red, White, Pink and Purple. 





S-GOre SEDER, coccccoceccccceccescececece 30c 
BOSE waccecuaseccsccenseeonenees 26c 
nT Mik: -acuesesdedeseoneensasenet 20c 
BR CO SCOR. ccccccccccccccccesccess 15c 
eR, Te ee oc ennenansesnesensees 12%c 


A. McKEE NURSERY 
Jacksonville. Tex. 


AMERICAN SEEDLINGS 

Fragrant, flowering, pink crabapple; Red 
Cedar, Pine, Magnolia glauca, Red Maple, 
Liquidambar styracifilua (sweet gum), Sweet 
Shrub and Fringe Snow. Selected, quality 
stock; 2 to 3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., 
$15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


HALL’'S HONEYSUCKLE 
Lonicera halliana japonica; strong, 2-yr., 
No. 1, field-grown plants; 3 and 4 leads, 18 
to 20 ins.; carefully graded, selected plants; 
$4.00 per 100, $30.00 per 1000; lighter plants, 
$20.00 per 1000. Quantities for sale. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 


25,000 QUERCUS BICOLOR (Swamp White 
Oak), 6 to 12 ins. Order in units of 100. 
$20.00 per 1000; $2.50 per 100. 


Ready now. 
VERHALEN NURSERY CoO. 
Scottsville, Texas 
FLOWERING CRABS, in 
varieties and sizes: eleyi, hoppi, floribunda, 
parkmani, sargenti, theifera, 3 to 4 ft., $45.00 
per 100; 4 to 5 ft., $60.00 per 100; 7 to 8 ft., 
in eleyi and hoppi at $17.50 per 10. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynestoro, Va. 


Box 1567 





Greenville, Ga. 











following 





Surplus : weet Trees 


Russian Olive, 6 to 8 ft...........45. 40c each 
Laurelleaf Willow, 6 te BS Gh cccccses 40c each 
American Sycamore, 8 to 10 ft....... 40c each 


Sold in lots of 10 or more at above prices. 
GATE CITY SEED CoO., Keokuk, Ia. 


JUNE BUD PEACH in leading commercial 
varieties. 12 to 18 ins., $15.00 per 100; 18 to 
24 ins., $20.00 per 100. 

WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Waynesboro, Va. 


WHITE-FLOWERED DOGWOOD 
Cornus Florida; quality, heavy stock; 2 to 
3 ft., $10.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $15.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 
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HARDWOOD CUTTINGS 
Abelia Grandifiora. 
7 ins., $5.00 per 1000. 
TRAUERNICHT NURSERY CoO. 
400 N. Sylvania Ave. Fort Worth 3, Texas 


Send for new Spring list of ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS and EVERGREENS, both 
liners and whip-grade stock. 

HOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
. Dresher, Pa. 


ALTHAEA, assorted colors. 3 to 4 ft., 
heavy, well branched plants, $25.00 per 100; 
4 to 6 ft., $40.00 per 100; 6 to 6 ft., $65.00 
per 100. 

Waynesboro Nurseries, 


15,000 KIEFER & GARBER PEAR SCIONS. 
$8.00 per 1000. 
Cut ready for prompt shipment. 
TENNESSEE NURSERY CoO. 
Box 1, Cleveland, Tenn. 


AMERICAN AND CHINESE ELM 
2 to 4-in. Nice stock. 
Write us your requirements. 
MERTEL NURSERY 
Peru, Ill. 


AMERICAN ELM, finished for fine retail 
trade, 2-in. cal. and up. Also S. L. Maple, 
Spiraea Vanhoutte and other ee 

Write for price 
PELISHEK NURSERY, Clintonville, Wis. 


AMERICAN PLUM 
Red and Yellow; heavy bearers of sweet 








Waynesboro, Va. 














fruit. No. 1, 2-yr., $10.00 per 100. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, Greenville, Ga. 





BUDDLEIA, Charming, Dubonnet and Ile de 
France; 2-yr., No. 1, 30c in lots of 10 or more. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 


ORIENTAL SNOWBALL, 2 to 3 ft., 
$35.00 per 100; 3 to 4 ft., $45.00 per 100. 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va. 








DECORATIVES 


DECORATIVES 
1944, bright, clean, selected Gum Balls, 
Pine Cones, Chinaberry, Cotton, Jimson and 
Magnolia pods. 100 of each as sample, $5.00. 
Pine and Cedar sprays, carefully selected, 12 
to 18 ins.; 100 as sample, $2.00; $15.00 per 
1000. 
MRS. CHARLIE ROBINSON, 


PINE CONES AND GUM BALLS. 
Samples, including postage, $1.00 per box. 
MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 


WOOD PLANT BANDS. 

Used by the largest growers of Carnations, 
Snaps, Stocks, perennial plants and all plants 
to be transplanted in the greenhouse or out- 
doors. Get your supply now, also, for Vege- 
table plants for resale. 





Greenville, Ga. 














Weight Per 

Size in ins. per 1000 1000 

No. M-310 1%x1%x2% ....... 121bs. $2.96 
No. M-320 2x2x2% ......++.0.- 16 Ibs. 3.30 
No. M-340 2%x2%x3 .......... 20 Ibs. 3.76 
No. M-360 3x3x3 .... . 21 Ibs. 4.10 
No. M-360 be me esccccecceeces 32 Ibs. 4.76 
NO. M-391 4x4x4@ ... 2.200 eeees 40 Ibs. 5.60 


4x 
Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the carton. 

LIGHT WOOD FLATS. 

Suitable only for holding and shipping our 
Wood Plant Bands. Bands are not included 
at prices below Per a 
5 


M-370, holds 12 1%-in. bands ........... 7 

M-390, holds 12 2-in. bands ............+. 3.30 
M-392, holds 12 2%-in. bands ........... 3.75 
M-393, holds 6 3-in. bands ...........+.. 3.25 
M-394, holds 6 4-in. bands ............+. 95 


3. 
Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break 


cartons. 
AMERICAN BULB CoO., 
1336 W. Randolph S&t., Chicago i Il. 
31-37 W. 27th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


RUBBER BUDDING aps 
Due to delay and difficuity in obtaining 
supply, we have placed our order for season's 
supply of Budding Strips, including some ex- 
tra being offered at $1.25 per Ib. up to 560 Ibs. ; 
50 to 100 Ibs., 90c per Ib.; 100 to 500 Ibs., 80c 
per Ib., for spring delivery. How many shall 
we reserve for you? 
WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Waynesboro, Va. 


FLATS. 








18x8\%x4\% 
Samples, including postage.............. 35c 
BOXES, galvahized iron; make excellent 
window boxes; 27-in., 6% deep x 4\%..40c 
Samples, including postage..............+. 50c 
MARYLAND NURSERY, Edmonston, Md. 


GIBRALTAR Frost Covers pay for them- 
selves. Economical, long-lasting, ——. for 
windbreaks. 6 ft. wide; 60 ft., $13.75; 100 ft., 
$26.00; 160 ft., $39.00. NEW .MSTERDAM 
IMPORT, 122 Chambers St., New York 7, N.Y. 


COTTONETTE Squares are best for balling. 
Saves time and twine. All sizes in stock. 
Write NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT, 
122 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 
ZIP-STAY LABELS 
Will exchange for lining-out stock. 
MARKHAM’S OHIO NURSERY, Elyria, O. 
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SUPPLIES—Continued 


BUDDING STRIPS 
Made of synthetic rubber; 4, 6 and 6-in. 


lengths. Packed 6 Ibs. in Ib. lo 
90c; 100-Ib. lots, 80c; 
Prices subject to 





$1.25 per Ib., 60-Ib. lo 
500-lb. lots, 70c per Ib. 
change. Samples gladly furnished. 
favor us with your order or inquiry. 
THE M. CONLEY Co. anton 1, Ohio 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHERRY, 1-yr., Montmorency (large) 
approximately 
1000 9/16-in. 
1800 7/16-in. 
900 5/16-in. ... 
In Sweet Cherries, we have approximately 
250 of each size, 9/16 and 17/16-in., same 
prices as above; in Yellow Spanish, Black 
Tartarian, Napoleon and Windsor. 
RASPBERRIES 
Per 100 Per 1000 
$4.50 $40.00 
35.006 


Please 











Latham (Red) 
Cumberland (Black) .......... ly 
OC 3.00 
STRAWBERRIES 
$1.25 per 100, $10.00 per 1000. 
Maytime Aroma 
Blakemore Klondike 
GOOSEBERRIES 
Ozark, 2-yr., 20c each, $12.00 per 100. 


25.00 


Premier 
Dunlap 


RHUBARB 
Giant Victoria, 1% to 2 ins., $8.00 per 100. 


SA 
Holt’s Mammoth, 12c each, $10.00 per 100. 
RIVET HEDGE 
Amur River, South (the evergreen kind) 
well branched, 2 to 3 ft., $7.00 per 100; 3 to 
4 ft., $9.00 per 100; 4 to 5 ft., $11.00 per 100. 


Good grade of 1%, tied 10 of a kind in 
bunches, and sold only in multiples of 10. 
$4.50 per 10; $40.00 per 100. Editor McFar- 
land, 600; Red Radiance, 600; Pink Radiance, 
700. Packing charges at cost. 

BENTON COUNTY NURSERY CoO., INC. 

Rogers, Ark. 


Blakemore Strawberry Plants, $7.00 per 1000; 
Marshall Strawberry, $1.25 per 100; Boysen- 
berry and Youngberry, $4.00 per 100; Ile de 
France, Butterfly Bush, 2 to 3 ft., 20c; For- 
sythia, Upright, 3 to 4 ft., 20c; Fredonia, 
Lutie, Cynthiana, 1-yr., strong Grapevines, 
10c; Niagara, Portland, Sheridan, 3 or 4-yr. 
Grapevines, salable, not too heavy, 20c: 
Grafted Thomas Black Walnut, 2 to 3 ft., 
90c; 3 to 4 ft., $1.25; 4 to 5 ft., $1.50; larger 
ft. Redbud, Red Maple, 
Tulip Poplar, 4 to 6 ft., 35c; Hopa and 
Scheideckeri Flowering Crabs, 2-yr., 3 to 4 ft., 
branched and partly branched, 365c. 
Orders under $5.00 not accepted. Packed free. 
Harwell Nursery, Van Buren, Ark. 


Sold 400,000 Mary Washington Asparagus 
roots last spring. We have 200,000 for sale for 
this spring. Also Victoria Rhubarb roots, 
tasty Horseradish roots; St. Regis Raspberry, 
Eldorado Blackberry, Black Diamond Boy- 
senberry and Lucretia Dewberry plants; 
Chives, Mints, Tarragon, Sage, Lavender, 
Thyme, Globe Artichokes, Strawberry plants. 


List sent. 
WARREN SHINN, Woodbury, N. J. 











WANTED 


WANTED: Transplanted understocks as 
follows: 





Acer palmatum 
Juniperus virginiana 
Cornus florida 
Magnolia kobus 
Magnolia acuminata 
Magnolia glauca 
Picea excelsa 
Please quote prices in lots of 1000 to 6000. 
HESS’ NURSERIES, 
P. O. Box 62, Mountain View, N. J. 


LINERS ESPECIALLY WANTED: Golden 
English Yew, Azaleas, Magnolias, Rhododen- 
drons, Dwarf Red Maple, Camellias, Japanese 
Laceleaf Maple, Franklinia, Cedrus deodara, 
Virginiana Red Cedar. Also Monkey-Puzzle 
seed or liners, and many others. 

OLYMPIC NURSERY DIST. 
R. 3, Box 257, Poulsbo, Wash. 








WANTED 
POWER and HAND-OPERATED 
LAWN MOWERS. 

Either in new or in first-class condition. 
For particulars, write to: H. O. Beebe, Direc- 
tor, C and M Dept., COLONIAL WILLIAMS- 
BURG, INC., Williamsburg, Va. 


I'LL BUY YOUR 
SURPLUS LINERS 
Please quote immediately, anything you 
have in 100 to 1000 lots. 
A. F. DELONEY 
P. O. Box 167, Austin 2, Texas 








WANTED 

JAPANESE ANDROMEDA 

Price list on lining-out stock. 

W. H. CUMMINS 
10627 N. EB. Pacific, Portland 16, Ore. 
WANTED 
1-yr. BLACK WALNUT SEEDLINGS; from 
500 to 1000 of them. Please quote. 


MICHIGAN NUT NURSERY 
Union City, Mich. 
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New Books and Bulletins 


FARM TRUCK MANUAL. 


As a part of its wartime public 
service contributions, the Studebaker 
Corp. offers a new edition of its free 
handbook, “The Care and Main- 
tenance of Your Farm Truck,” with 
new information on truck tires and 
new hints on improving truck per- 
formance. 

Designed to help extend the life 
of any make of farm truck under to- 
day’s critical conditions, this cleverly 
illustrated, paper-covered booklet of 
forty-eight pages clearly describes the 
dos and don’ts of truck care, includ 
ing maintenance and repair of parts, 
driving practices and loading technic. 
There is a comprehensive section on 
“Diagnosing Truck Troubles” to as- 
sist one in making repairs, and a use- 
ful table of weights of various farm 
commodities. 

The 1945 edition of “The Care 
and Maintenance of Your Farm 
Truck” is available from the Stude- 
baker Corp., South Bend 27, Ind., 
for the asking. 





CAMELLIA CLASSIFICATION. 


Growers of camellias will be in- 
terested in the report for the season 
1943-1944 of the work in camellia 
variety classification at the Flor- 
ida agricultural experiment station, 
Gainesville, Fla. The report was pre- 
pared by R. J. Wilmot, assistant hor- 
ticulturist. 

The season at Gainesville was out- 
standing for mildness, only one pe- 


riod in December, 1943, being cold 
enough to injure even a few flowers 
and buds. On the other hand, Febru- 
ary, 1944, was unusually warm, caus- 
ing the development of new growth, 
which inhibited flowering. 

Included in the report are the find- 
ings from thirty-one cultures of die- 
back or camellia twig blight made by 
the station mycologist, Erdman West. 

In “Classification of Varieties,” 
twenty-two varieties are considered. 
A list of the varieties of camellias 
added to the tests during the season 
is appended. Cooperating with the 
station in this work are the follow- 
ing: Folsom Nursery, Folsom, La.; 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La.; Index Gardens, 
Greenville, Ala.; Tait Floral Co., 
Brunswick, Ga.; T. J. Smith, McRae, 
Ga.; Sea Island Nursery, Sea Island, 
Ga.; W. P. Huested, Glendale, Cal.; 
Arthur W. Solomon, Savannah, Ga., 
and Miss Mamie Lewis, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

Anyone desiring to study the re- 
port may secure a copy from the 
University of Florida, Gainesville. 





SHADE TREE PROCEEDINGS. 


After being forced to cancel its 
annual meeting in 1943 because of 
wartime conditions, the National 
Shade Tree Conference was able to 
hold its twentieth annual meeting, 
August 30 to September 1, at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., well before the conven- 
tion ban came into effect. Thus the 





Sprayers until the present emergency has 
passed. Until that time your dealer can- 
not replace his stock of Paragon Spray- 
ers, But the parasites that attack your 
flowers, plants and nursery stock continue 
to multiply. You will need your 
Paragon Sprayer more than ever 
before. Check it up today. Be 
sure that it is in good working 
condition. We can supply prompt- 
ly any new parts and fittings you 
may need to keep your present 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 
PARAGON SPRAYER 


The War Manpower Commission has refused permis- 
sion to manufacture an additional quantity of Paragon 















Paragon Sprayer in service. 
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THE CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD CO., 303 State Ave., Harrison, Ohio 
Please ship at once, C.O.D., the following repair parts for my Paragon Sprayer No. 3. 
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Here’s How We're 
Keeping It The 
MOST FAMOUS 

NAME IN 
PLANT FOOD 














A great new Spring 
Advertising Campaign 


in these important magazines | 


Almost every gardener reads one or more of these 
popular magazines! American Home, Better 
Homes and Gardens, House Beautiful, House and 
Garden and the American Weekly (that’s the 
magazine with the largest circulation in America). 
And these are the magazines that carry Vigoro’s 
great spring advertising campaign! 


Add these to supplementary magazines and 
newspapers and you can see we’re telling plenty 


of gardeners, plenty in your neighborhood, about 
the superiority of Vigoro. 

In dramatic, colorful ads, we’re showing gardeners 
indisputable proof, based on carefully controlled 
tests, that Vigoro produces better results. 

Our advertising this year is “business insur- 
ance” for you! Insuring that you will continue to 
sell plenty of Vigoro. So be sure to order a good 
supply for Spring. You’ll need it! Order early! 


A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 








U. S. Yards Chicago, Ill. 





annual publication sent to the mem- 
bers of the conference again con- 
tains the proceedings of the conven- 
tion, with reports, talks and discus- 
sions published verbatim. 

Of the bulletin’s 252 pages, 218 
are devoted to the proceedings of the 
meeting and form a valuable collec- 
tion of information on wartime ar- 
boriculture, including priorities, la- 
bor, rehabilitation, vocational train- 
ing, maintenance of equipment and 
municipal programs; postwar arbori- 
culture, embracing economic. devel- 
opments, disease research, new in- 
secticides and fungicides, planting 
programs and living memorials, and 
general arboriculture, including dis- 
eases, insecticides, emergency treat- 
ment to injuries, fruit tree main- 
tenance, city ordinances and speci- 
fications regarding planting, etc. 

The remaining pages of the volume 
are devoted to the proceedings of 
the eleventh annual Western Shade 
Tree Conference, held May 26, 1944, 
at San Marino, Cal. 

The officers of the National Shade 
Tree Conference are: President, F. C. 
Strong, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing; vice-president, Samuel N. 
Baxter, Fairmount Park Commission, 


Philadelphia, Pa., and _ secretary- 
treasurer, L. C. Chadwick, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Mr. 




















WE ARE NOW Offering 


a Limited Number of our 


NURSERY HAND TRUCK 


It will help to solve your 
labor problem. 


Price, complete with Balloon Tires, 


$35.00 F.O.B. Kansas City 








Sound Business Management looks ahead. We 
suggest you order now for Spring Requirements. 








4819 Mission Rd. 





THE GARDEN SHOP, Inc. 


Kansas City, Kan. 








Chadwick reports another record 
membership, with fifty-six new mem- 
bers, and a total of 462 members. Dr. 
Paul E. Tilford, Ohio agricultural 
experiment station, Wooster, is again 
the able editor of the proceedings. 


HUNTS ACME GRAFTING COMPOUND, [.sfinc'r 


as a protective coating. 


RODENT REPELLENT, 
PARADICHLOROBENZINE 


grafting wax. Send for price list. 
Above products endorsed by Michigan State College 


M. J. BECK CO., Successor te Hunt & Son, Bex 7, Lansing 1, Mich 


Protect your trees 

rabbits and other ents. 
kills peach tree borers. 
Also brush and hand 
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EUONYMUS FORTUNEI 
RADICANS. 


The various species and varieties of 
the evergreen euonymus have under- 
gone considerable change in nomen- 
clature during the past few years. For- 
merly the common evergreen euony- 
mus was listed as Euonymus radicans. 
Several varieties were listed, among 
which was the variety acutus. The 
latest editions of Rehder’s “Manual of 
Cultivated Trees and Shrubs” and 
“Standardized Plant Names” now give 
the specific name as fortunei. Not 
only has the specific name _ been 
changed, but the variety which for- 
merly was listed as acutus is now con- 
sidered the species. The plant for- 
merly listed as Euonymus radicans 
now becomes a variety of fortunei and 
is listed as Euonymus fortunei radi- 
cans. This changing of the names has 
led to considerable confusion in the 
trade, but no doubt the change should 
be accepted. 

The common wintercreeper euony- 
mus, or as it is frequently listed, 
bittersweet evergreen, is a native of 
China and one of the hardiest ever- 
green vines »nd ground covers that 
we have. The leaves of the species, 
Euonymus tortunei, are relatively nar- 
row, elliptic or slightly ovate and about 
one to two inches in length. The 
veins are slightly raised on the upper 
side and distinctly prominent below. 
The common wintercreeper euonymus, 
Euonymus fortunei radicans, has 
slightly smaller leaves, that are more 
broadly ovate in outline. The veins 
are less prominent. This variety as 
offered in the trade often shows much 
variation in leaf form. It would be 
well if nurserymen would propagate 
the plant vegetatively from selected 
specimens. It is said to be a native of 
Japan and Korea. The flowers and 
fruits of this variety are not important. 

The common wintercreeper euony- 
mus is not particular as to soil or ex- 
posure. It will do well in any aver- 
age garden soil in either sun or shade. 
Occasionally young plants are rather 
slow in becoming established and in 
making vigorous growth. This can 
be overcome to a great extent by mov- 
ing the plants carefully and by using 
good soil and fertilizers. Propaga- 
tion is by either softwood or hardwood 
cuttings. 

This vine is an excellent climber on 
walls or tree trunks, attaching itself 
by rootlike holdfasts. It is also one 
of the most popular and best of our 
evergreen ground covers. It might 
be said, however, that the species, 
Euonymus fortunei, and the variety, 
Euonymus fortunei coloratus, are bet- 
ter ground cover plants than the va- 
riety, radicans. This is because their 


habits of growth are more prostrate, 
less inclined to develop upright stems. 

Most varieties of euonymus are sub- 
ject to euonymus scale. This pest is 
similar in shape to the oyster-shell 
scale and is not easy to control. The 
usual recommended control measures 
consist of spraying with miscible oil, 
two pints of seven and one-half gal- 
lons of water, during the dormant 
season in early spring. A spray of nic- 
otine sulphate and soap when the 
young pests hatch will give partial 
control. The new spray material, 
Elgetol, has been suggested, and re- 
ports indicate that it is fairly satisfac- 
tory. Trials should be more exten- 
sive, however, before it is generally 


advocated. L.. oe 


PROPOSE POSTWAR 
PUBLICITY PROGRAM. 
|Continued from page 13.] 
organization. The publicity commit- 
tee found that Mr. Frary has an or- 
ganization that specializes in publi- 
cizing the activities and services of 
trade organizations. Among his 
clients are the New England Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, the New 
England Fisheries’ Association, and 
the New England Restaurant Own- 
ers’ Association. The work he is do- 
ing for them seemed to indicate that 
re would be able to bring to the 
public attention many of the things 
mentioned earlier in this report. At 
our request he wrote us a letter out- 
lining what he proposed to do for 
us if we retained his services. In it he 

proposed the following program: 

“First: We would use the news- 
papers, both dailies and weeklies, 
magazines, trade journals, house or- 
gans, etc., with material about your 
association. These releases would in- 
clude feature stories with photo- 
graphs, interviews on timely sub- 
jects and news stories generally. 

“Second: Over the radio, we would 
arrange educational talks by mem- 
bers of the association as well as 
prominent people who are interested 
in the beautification of New England. 

“Third: Through contacting men 
who will be responsible for civic im- 
provements, architects, women’s or- 
ganizations interested in the beauti- 
fying of our cities, homes and coun- 
tryside, we would point out the need 
of consulting an experienced nurs- 
erymen’s organization. 

“If any of the members would like 
to talk before men’s clubs and wom- 
en’s organizations, our office would 
arrange these speaking engagements. 

“Our office would work in close 
cooperation with your organization. 
When meetings are held, notices will 
be used and, whenever possible, pic- 
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tures of officers, beautiful gardens 
and outstanding accomplishments of 
the various members would be used. 
In short, our aim would be to make 
the general public mindful of the 
beauties of New England and the 
part that the nurserymen take to 
make it so. 

“We would appreciate having an 
opportunity to cooperate with you 
for a six months’ period, as we would 
like very much to show your mem- 
bers the value of such a service not 
only to them individually but to the 








WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 
and For Sale advertisements. 


Display: $2.50 per inch, each insertion. 
Liners; 20¢€ line; Minimum order $1.00. 

















FOR SALE 


On account of the death of my hus- 
band, Theo. Albert, I am offering our 
nursery business for sale. Mr. Albert 
had been in the nursery business for 
twenty-five years in the state of Wash- 


ington and is known to have grown 
only quality nursery stock. It consists 
of large varieties of evergreens and 


shrubs, such as Camellias, Daphne, Vi- 
burnum, Barberry, Junipers, etc. Three 
acres of land and stock, with newly 
remodeled residence, also propagating 
house and nursery stock on five acres 
of leased land adjoining. 

Inquire of 

MRS. THEO. ALBERT 

R. 7, Box 107, Olympia, Wash. 








HELP WANTED 


Established nursery in city limits 
wants reliable nurseryman with execu 
tive ability. Good opportunity for right 
man, Write qualifications and references 
to— 

MALMO NURSERIES 
Seattle 5, Wash. 








HELP WANTED 


Greenhouse Man 
Operator for small nursery greenhouse 
producing evergreens, bedding plants 
and perennials. 
MALMO NURSERIES 
Seattle, Wash. 














FOR SALE 

The entire stock of a small retail nursery 
in a lively town, north of San Francisco. 
Stock consists mostly of ornamentals of all 
sizes and great variety, in first-class shape. 
A fine chance for landscape gardeners, con- 
tractors or established nurseries, to obtain 
well grown stock at a reasonable price. 
Owner to retire on account of age. Address 
WEST END NURSERY, San Rafael, Cal. 


HELP WANTED 
Well known nursery on L. I., N. Y., wants 
experienced nurseryman to take complete 
charge of growing, propagating and planting. 
Great opportunity for right man. Living 
quarters on premises. 
Address Box 339, care American Nurseryman 











THOS. W. SCOTT 


Martin, Tenn. 
Specializing in the sale of nursery 
properties, any size, anywhere. 


Write me if you wish either to buy or 
sell a nursery. 
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Trade 
Mark 


VITMU 


‘The Sweetheart of the Soil’’ is used by nurserymen, greenhouse operators, landscape gardeners 
and other professional growers in every state and even in Alaska. Our files are filled with letters 
of praise, but we can print only a few excerpts. 

A well known college, through its president, 
had this to say: 


Here is what a famous botanist writes: 
“I am writing this voluntary comment on 


VITMUS, which product we used last year with 
marvelous success. 

“It certainly acts like magic and I do not 
hesitate to say that it is my opinion almost un- 
believable possibilities are quite within the range 
of its use. A fair trial is all that is necessary to 
convince any fair-minded person of its practical 
use in the cultivation and development of plant 


“This was the first year we have used this 
product but the results were so desirable we shall 
make it habitual. We found it of marked value, 
not only in the vegetable garden but also for 
flowers and fruit trees that were planted last spring. 
We take pleasure in commending its use for farm, 
garden, flowers and fruit trees.” 








life generally.” 


wrote in as follows: 


have had with VITMUS.” 


convince YOU this spring. 
oversold last spring. 


O31 E. Main St. 





Joseph E. Harned, Author of 
“Wild Flowers of the Alleghenies” 


While a Georgia nursery, realizing our in- 
ability to fill all orders during the spring rush, 


“Please ship by return motor freight one ton 
VITMUS or any part of a ton you can ship. We 
have been very much pleased with the results we 


Now, we could fill this magazine with hundreds of others, but that is unnecessary. 
Orders must be placed now to assure delivery. 


Write TODAY for descriptive literature and confidential wholesale prices. 
LETTERHEAD, PLEASE. 


SOIL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


A tree expert of Columbus, Ohio, starts his 
letter with this paragraph: 

“You may be interested to know some of the 
results we've had from the use of VITMUS on 
shade and fruit trees, hedges, all types of shrubs, 
evergreens and lawns. We have not used any type 
or brand of fertilizer or plant food other than 
VITMUS since first using it three or four years 
ago.” 


Let us 
We were greatly 


USE YOUR 


Dept. N. Laneaster. Ohio 





nurserymen’s profession generally. 
Our charge is $100 a month.” 

The publicity committee believes 
that service of this kind would be 
valuable and would be worth the cost 
to us. Frankly we do not believe that 
the results will. startle us and we be- 
lieve that it will take more than one 
year to have a noticeable effect. In 
order to keep the cost of this service 
from being too much of a 'wr~"'s * 
our association, we feel that if we 
retain him six months a year, we can 
gain considerable publicity during the 
spring and fall months, when the 
public mind is more receptive to our 
activities, 

Proposed Mailing Program. 

The proposals already made are 
all steps in the right direction, but 
the publicity committee feels that 
they are entirely inadequate as a per- 
manent program. The idea of effec- 
tive association advertising is not a 
new idea. Examples of successful co- 
operative advertising are numerous, 
and in some cases the amounts of 
money spent are considerable. While 
your committee members are far 
from advertising experts, it appears 
that results must be well worth the 
cost, or others would not have con- 
tinued their campaigns even during 
the depression. 

All indications and experts’ opin- 








Compiling a New Nursery List 


By L. C. CHADWICK 


I. WOODY DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
ll. SELECTION OF NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS 
Ill. SELECTION OF BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS 


Three series of articles on superior varieties of trees, shrubs, vines 
and ground covers, reprinted from the American Nurseryman. 
Describe and discuss the best plants among trees and shrubs in va- 
rious sizes, as well as vines and ground covers. 

List uses, culture, characteristics and growth habits, to make easy 
selection of suitable varieties for various landscape purposes. 
Sources of supply of selected plants indicated in list of nurseries. 


Each book, 40c per copy—All 3 for $1.00 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 South Dearborn St., Chicago 4, IIl. 


Enclosed is remittance of $_-__for 


_______esets (3 booklets below) COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST, 
$1.00 per set. 


copies DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, at 40c per copy 
copies NARROW-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
copies BROAD-LEAVED EVERGREENS, at 40c per copy. 
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ions seem to agree that there will be 
a tremendous boom in home building 
after the war. Our own experience 
indicates that our biggest volume of 
business, and usually the most desir- 
able business, is either landscape 
work for, or sale of plants for, plant- 
ing the home grounds. Also, that 
new homeowners usually get started 
on their planting program within a 
year or two of the time they move 
in, and many of them remain good 
customers for years. 

These new homeowners are usually 
entirely ignorant of the services of- 
fered by nursery and landscape con- 
cerns; therefore, our services should 
be brought to their attention before 
they have spent all their money on 
other luxuries or with unqualified 
operators. Most of these people have 
not yet developed sufficient interest 
in gardening to belong to garden 
clubs, or subscribe to garden or horti- 
cultural magazines, so that we can- 
not count on these to help create 
the desire for our products. 

As a larger step in better publicity 
your committee has investigated the 
possibility of a direct-mail program to 
reach the new homeowners. This 
program should be started as soon as 
new home building is resumed. A 
program such as this will require con- 
siderable preparation, so that it is not 
too soon to make plans. The com- 
mittee has already spent considerable 
time investigating this program and, 
frankly, we are reluctant to go fur- 
ther without finding out from this 
body whether the members will sup- 
port such a program or not. 

The outline of the program is as 
follows: To obtain, from such sources 
as the building reports of the F. W. 
Dodge Corp., real estate sections of 
the newspapers and so forth, the 
names and addresses of the owners 
of new homes. Then to mail to them 
an introductory letter or double card 
describing a booklet on landscaping 
their home grounds which they can 
have by returning an enclosed reply 
card. 

The booklet we have in mind 
would be of the size, shape and make- 
up of several of the popular garden 
magazines. It would be well illus- 
trated in color, with articles about 
planting the home grounds, stressing 
the advantages and pleasures of a 
well landscaped home. It would de- 
scribe our organization, the services 
its members have to offer and the 
advantages of dealing with us. 

Sometime after the booklet was 
sent, another letter or leaflet would 
be mailed briefly reviewing our serv- 
ices, again suggesting they contact 
one of our members. 

A new booklet and new letters 
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A completely pulverized, 
level seed bed in one 
operation. 


ARIENS Company, wisconsin 








CHARLES SIZEMORE 


Traffic Manager 
319% Georgia St., Louisiana, Mo. 


Specializing in matters regarding 

the nursery industry of America. 
Commercial collections. 

Traffic matters before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 
Freight bills audited. 

For 20 years secretary and traffic 
manager of the American Association 
of Nurserymen and well known to the 
nursery trade. 

Reference: Bank of Louisiana, Mo. 











would be prepared each year. Each 
new name would be kept on the 
mailing list for three years, so that 
each prospect would receive three 
booklets and nine contacts before his 
name is dropped. A number of mem- 
bers have definitely proved that ad- 
vertising sent to new homeowners 
pays extremely well. It seems logical 
to assume that a better program with 
broader coverage would pay even 
better. 

Needless to say, this program 
would be too expensive to be paid 
for out of our association dues. The 
committee feels that an increase in 
dues, or the addition of special assess- 
ments, would make membership in 
our organization less attractive, par- 
ticularly to those who either do not 
deal directly with the public or do 
not favor advertising. Therefore, 
since we propose to make the book- 
let resemble a magazine, we could 
go one step further in that direction 
and sell space in the booklet to the 
members to pay the expense of the 
program. Then only those members 
who wish to support such a program 
would be asked to pay for it. It would 





WOOD 
LABELS 


For Nurserymen 


DAYTON 
FRUIT TREE LABEL 
co. 

Ray and Kiser Sts. DAYTON, O. 


LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 




















also give each member another 
chance to bring his own firm’s serv- 
ices to the attention of the public. 
To try to get an estimate at this 
time on the cost of such a program 
is most difficult, as none of us know 
what postwar conditions are going to 
be. We have jumped to certain as- 
sumptions which at present seem the 
most logical. If we mail these items 
to 10,000 prospects a year and prices 
are about their present level, it will 
cost about $6,500 to $7,000 yearly 
for the entire program. If the book- 
let should contain twelve pages of 
space for sale, it would be possible 
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handle much more stock 


sales yards and gardens 





A plant of American Bittersweet. Potted 
April 10, picture taken May 20. 


CLOVERSET POTS SAVE LABOR 


Roses, vines, shrubs and perennials may be potted early in 
the spring before the rush begins. Later a small sales force can 


Cloverset potted roses and other plants are especially suitable 
for cash-and-carry trade, so necessary in these times 


CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 


Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


FOR ROSES, PERENNIALS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, SHRUBS, VINES and FRUIT TREES 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 


CLOVERSET POTS OFFER THE FOLLOWING 
ADVANTAGES 


1. No loss from breakage. 2. Weight only 1/16th the weight of same 
capacity clay pots. 3. Low price, may be given away with the plant. 
4. Non-porous, only 1 as much water is required to sufficiently supply 
the plant. 5. Easy to remove from the plant by the purchaser. 6. Con- 
venient to use by the grower. 7. Practical in shape with twice the soil 
capacity of same size clay pot. 8. Wide base prevents falling over in 
display gardens. 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE NO EXPERIMENT 


We have been using them successfully the past fifteen years. In 1943 we sold over 
one million pots to nurserymen and florists ail quar the United States and we have 
received hundreds of letters telling us of their success with them. We offer you these 
Cloverset Pots as a profitable operating medium through which to market your Roses, 
Perennials, Vines and all Small Nursery Stock 


CLOVERSET POTS WILLJHELP YOU 
GROW BETTER PLANTS 


A plant grown in our Cloverset Pot means a better plant, 
which means a better satisfied customer, which means a larger 
business, which means more profit. Try our Cloverset Pots . 
promise you they will not disappoint you. 


Send for FREE catalog giving technical instructions for using Cloverset Pots and showing how we display our potted plants in our 


Carton of samples 25c to cover postage. 


ERNEST HAYSLER & SON — CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM 
105th STREET and BROADWAY — KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 











to finance the entire program by sell- 
ing a full page at $600 and portions 
of pages proportionately. If the pro- 
gram should show a profit, this could 
be used either for increasing the serv- 
ice or a reserve fund. In any case the 
publication and all moneys would be 
the property of our association. 





TREAT FENCE POSTS. 


Nondurable fence posts, such as 
those made of the lower grades of 
green pine, can be made relatively 
durable simply by letting them soak 
for a few days in a solution of 
chromated zinc chloride. 

This chemical compound, applied 
by soaking the basal end of a post 
in a wooden trough or half-barrel 
containing a solution of chromated 
zinc chloride, or steeping the entire 
post in a tank for a week or more, 
prolongs the life of the wood many 
years. This treatment protects it 
against termites or white ants, fungi 
and the destructive organisms that 
normally attack untreated wood. 

Full information on the steeping 
treatment may be obtained by writ- 
ing the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, .Wis., which has 
also published a report on the “Tire- 
Tube Method of Fence Post Treat- 


ment.” 





; MAIL THE 
_ COUPON NOW = 








Promotes Growth 
Reduces Watering 
Lessens Cultivation 

Cuts Weeding 

Improves Soil Structure 


© Leading horticulturists and nursery- 
men throughout the country have tested 
and proved what Sani-Soil can do. And 
because it is so easy and economical to 
use, home gardeners can enjoy the same 
amazing results. Sani-Soil improves 
growth of V-gardens, flowers, shrubs, 
lawns because it conditions the soil. It 
enables sandy soil to hold moisture — 
prevents heavy soil from packing. 


Aids Root Development Every ~y commercial or ama- 
teur, can get better results with less 

An Ideal Mulch work by using Sani-Soil, a product of 
the bark from the Redwood Tree—old- 

Clean, Easy to Use est and healthiest of living things. Send 


coupon for the complete story. 














REDWOOD FIBRE PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Santa Cruz « California ~ 





Redwood Fibre Products Company, Inc. 
Dept. 79, 228 North La Selle St. 
Chicago 1, Iinois 


P Please send me the complete story of Sani-Soil— 
ree. 
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| Reasonably prompt delivery 


EAGLE W 


Introducing 


E-Z CREPED WATERPROOF—tThe New Nursery Wrap 


Light weight combined with strength—Pliable and easy forming. 
Will not support mildew, fungus or moths. 
In 200-yard rolls 24, 36, 48 and 60 inches wide. 


Sheets to your order. 


"RAPPING PRODUCTS 


Packing Supplies for the Nurseryman 


312-330 North Carpenter Street 


A limited quantity available for immediate shipment in 30/30/30 plain waterproof in 200-yard rolls 


18, 24, 36 and 48 inches wide. 


Mice or vermin will not eat through it. 


Write for samples and prices 
co. 
Chieage 7, Hil. 








SOME PLANTS TO KNOW. 
[Continued from page 15.] 


of little account from a landscape 
standpoint, but it is quite acceptable 
without these adornments. If you 
have customers who have had trou- 
ble making attractive ornaments 
grow on the north side of their 
houses or in other difficult shady 
spots, suggest wild ginger to them. 

It should also interest herb fan- 
ciers, for it held quite a place with 
early American herbalists. The In- 
dians used wild ginger for indiges- 
tion, and even today it finds a place 
in the treatment of dyspepsia. An 
extract of the root is used as a sub- 
stitute for true ginger, Zingiber of- 
ficinale. The latter may suggest a 
source of income for those who have 
the time and facilities to grow the 
plant in quantity. 


Herb Robert. 


I realize that herb Robert is more 
or less of a weed and I should not 
expect it to appeal to all gardeners, 
but I am sure that it could be used 
to advantage in many gardens, espe- 
cially for certain purposes. I shall 
not take much space to discuss it, 
knowing that most growers are ac- 
quainted with the plant. I should 
like, however, to mention one use 
for it which appealed to me when I 
saw it so employed last year. It had 
been used there by the dozens to 
make an edging in a partly wooded 
area and the effect was most pleas- 
ing. That may contain a hint for you, 
especially if you are interested in 
out-of-the-ordinary plantings for your 
show grounds, where visitors can 
pick up suggestive ideas. 


Viola Papilionacea, 


You may search far and wide 
and not find a plant with more good 
points to its credit than Viola papil- 
ionacea. In fact, most pansy violets 
could be placed in the same category, 
but our present plant has something 


PLANT 
FOOD 


HYPONeX 


Grows Superior Plants in Poorest Soil 
Sand, Cinders or Water 


Used by florists, farmers and gardeners for: 





FEEDING —flowers, vegetables, lawn and trees. 
TOP DRESSING—solubie—plants absorb it quickly. 
SEED GERMINATION—helps to prevent damping-off. 
CUTTINGS— keeps succulent until transplanted. 
TRANSPLANTING 
This clean, odorless powder produces stronger root sys- 
tem with more feeding branches; greater substance in 
stems, more and larger flowers or fruit. Does not burn 
roots or foliage when used in solution form as directed. 

Sell HYPONEX to your customers for their gardens 
and house plants. Nationally advertised, 

1-oz. pkg. retails 10c—packed 72 to case. 

3-oz. can retails 25e—parked 36 to case. 

1-Ib. can retails $1.00—packed {2 to case. 
Also in 10, 25, 50 and 100-ib. drums. 

Write jobber or us for dealer and grower prices. 

Buy from your jobber or send (0c for {-oz. sample 
(makes 6 gallons) or $1.00 for 1 Ib. (makes 100 gal- 
fons). Dollar credited on first order for | ease for 
resale or drum for your own use. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
315 t 


West 39th Stree 
New York 18, N. Y. 


helps reduce shock and wilting. 





FAMOUS 


PRODUCTS 





C. P. O.—The safe spreader for better control 
of Lace Bug, Red Spider, Juniper Scale, Lilac 
Scale, Pine Leaf Scale, Spruce Gall Aphid. 


CRYSTAL BORER REP 
For most species of borers on deciduous trees. 
Apply as protective measure. Used by leading 
tree companies. 


CRYSTAL NO-DRI 
A scientific wax emulsion. Can be applied with 
spray equipment. Retards and reduces loss of 
moisture. Permits transplanting out of season. 
Write for free booklets 
Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Inc. 
Department AN 


6300 State Road, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ATTENTION NURSERYMEN! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
76 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 
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Own a 
SOIL TEST LABORATORY 
Of Your Own 











$99.50 


SUDBURY PORTABLE express paid 


SOIL TEST LABORATORY 

The most valuable piece of equipment you 
can own, giving you the soil information that 
you need for efficient production. Widely 
used by estates, professional growers and 
government field stations. Will last almost 
a lifetime with refills. Comes in instrument 
type, solid mahogany case. No chemistry 
knowledge required. Complete with instruc- 
tions and helpful chart. SEND NO MONEY. 
Order C.O.D. $22.50, plus express charges (or 
send $22.50 and we pay express). Money 
back guarantee, 

Dealers Write for Special Offer. 


SUDBURY SOIL TEST LABORATORY 


952 Dutton Road So. Sudbury, Mass. 


FOR BEST RESULTS ee 


UsE THE (NV 
CeO 





METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


SANI-SOIL 


The perfect mulch and soil conditioner 
BAMBOO CANES — RAFFIA — BULBS 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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that its best sisters lack. Here it com- 
mences to bloom soon after the pass- 
ing of winter's snows and does not 
skip many days until snow puts it to 
sleep the following winter. It is per- 
fectly easy to grow in sun or part 
shade and lights up any spot with 
its lavender-blue and white saucy 
faces. That it will bloom in twelve 
weeks from seed is another point 
in its favor, not only from the gar 
dener’s standpoint, but more so from 
that of the commercial grower who 
needs some quick turnovers to com- 
pensate for the slow ones. 


Eustoma. 


I have wanted for a long time 
to say something in this department 
about the prairie gentian, Eustoma 
russellianum, but there was so lit- 
tle of a definite nature that I could 
say that it was scarcely worth while. 
I still know little of a positive na- 
ture, but experience has taught me 
a few things, correspondence with a 
few enthusiasts has also helped and 
observation has added a few facts. 

I suspect that some of the con- 
fusion in the literature regarding the 
plant is caused by the writers’ not 
recognizing the fact that the spe- 
cies has two or three forms. Parks, 
in his “Valuable Plants Native to 
Texas,” has this to say about it: 
“This plant occurs in three very 
distinct forms in the state of Texas. 
Along the sea beaches and islands, 
the plant grows upright to a height 
of about fourteen inches, has numer- 
ous opposite ovate leaves and bears 
a cluster of pale blue flowers about 
one and one-half inches in diameter. 
Toward the center of the flower the 
color is pale yellow to white. This 
variety blooms throughout the en- 
tire summer. The second variety, 
commonly known in its locality as 
Texas bluebell, grows to a height of 
at least two feet with a few ovate 
lanceolate leaves and bears numer- 
ous deep purple flowers nearly three 
inches across. A third variety of 
shorter stature and bearing from one 
to three dark purple flowers about 
two inches across is not uncommon 
in sections 7A and 7.” (Northern 
Texas, including the Panhandle, ac- 
cording to his chart.) 

Unless the second variety men- 
tioned by Parks is merely a robust 
form of the third, I have never seen 
it. The last, however, is the one I 
Suspect grows on up into Kansas 
and Nebraska, from which I have 
had seeds a number of times. I also 
suspect that it is the basis of most 
that has been written about the spe- 
cies in England and in continental 
Europe. And it is the one that I shall 
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Save Save Save 
Time Twine Labor 


with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


For Bunch Vegetables, Cut Flowers, Nursery Stock 








FELINS 


Milwaukee 6 Wisconsin 











CARPENTER TWINES HAVE 
GONE TO WAR 


WHEN AGAIN AVAILABLE 
WE W/LL CONTINUE TO BE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CARPENTER’S 
NURSERY TWINES 


GeO-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


430 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO 54 iL 

















RELIANCE 
AZALEA AND CAMELLIA SPECIAL : 
platroon | Pea 
ifie si ° T 
Azalose vse “ ng Camellis KERAND America’s Finest | 
+ + GARDENIAS Hollies , Aa Ly 
Used and Recommended by Leading ALSO OTHER HARD.TO-GET RUBBER ITEMS: 
Nurseries RUBBER BANDS CLOVES, 
Sent upon request, cultural booklet on WATER HOSE RAIN CLOTHING 
AZALEAS AND CAMELLIAS. — SUCTION HOSE 
Manufactured by , ae Gane Se 
° ope GET OUR PRICE SHEET TODAY 
The Reliance Fertilizer Co. BROADWAY RUBBER MFG. CO. 
Savannah, Georgia (2 East Broadway Louisville 2, Ky. 














beat cAmmanees a.m. LEONARD « son 


thorough, interesting, constructive home tootatns Se for Piqua, Ohio 
th ose bry) wish to wow } a ee ESIGN 
ERS, GARDENERS, (ee or pleasure. Write ° . * 
today for FREE INFORMATION without obligation to Tools — Grafting Supplies 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE Write for Bulletin. 


Dept. H-2, 756 S. Broadway Los Angeles 14, Cal. 




















BOOKS 


for Nurserymen 
Book A, Illustrates in full color 


235 standard nursery items, brief de- 
scription, substantially bound. Price 
in small lots, 75¢ each. 


Descriptive Nursery 
Catalog 

Nicely illustrated, 48 pages and cover. 
18c each in small lots. 


Correct Planting 
Methods 

A pocket-size 48-page booklet. Very 
complete but concise information, 
well illustrated. Helpful in prevent- 
ing claims for dead stock that cost 
nurserymen money. Sample, 10c. 
Write for discounts on quantities. 





Will send sample copy of each of 
the above on receipt of $1.00. Cash 
with order. 


Made to Order 

Catalogs, Folders, etc., with  illus- 
trations in full color or one color. 
Thousands of engravings available. 
Send your specifications or samples 
for estimate and suggestions. 


A. B. MORSE COMPANY 
ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 











GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales and smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plant at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 

Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., ine. 


Hanlontown, lowa 








IT COSTS NO MORE 


(and in most instances less) 


FOR OUR PACKING OF 


Nursery Burlap 
Squares and Rolls 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167 _ Rochester, N. Y. 











Write for Bulletins and Lists of supplies 
for nurserymen and florists 


Shoe FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 


Wilmette, Ill. 








consider here, the first one men- 
tioned by Parks being quite impos- 
sible of cultivation here. Since read- 
ing Parks, however, in which he 
mentions the fact “all the plants are 
winter annuals ‘and prefer the same 
character of environment, seepy flat 
ground with some salt content,” I 
should like to try the seaside variety 
in a salty soil. 

The one in commerce, or at least 
the one I get from commercial 
sources, is a lovely plant, growing 
to eighteen inches in height, a well 
grown plant having numerous stems 
with deep purple flowers during July 
and August here. It may be a win- 
ter annual in the southwest, as Parks 
states, but here it must be started 
into growth early to get the large 
plants which are necessary to make 
the spectacular showing of which it 
is capable. Since I have been fol- 
lowing the schedule outlined by 
Thomas Hay, in his “Plants for the 
Connoisseur,” I have had quite flat- 
tering results, flattering enough, in 
fact, to encourage me to recommend 
it to other American growers. The 
schedule may be condensed as fol- 
lows: Sow the seeds in April or 
early May, using a light soil contain- 
ing an abundance of lime (that is 
very important, according to expe- 
rience here). Transplant singly into 
small pots as soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, using 
the same limy soil. Parks’ descrip- 
tive term “seepy” gives an indica- 
tion of its moisture requirements. 
In practice it means death to the 
plants if the soil becomes dry from 
the time the seeds are planted until 
they are through flowering. They 
are kept shifted as ‘growth indicates 
and finished in 6-inch pots if they 
are not to be planted out. It would 
be perfectly feasible, even this far 
north, to put the plants in the open 
if one had moist soil for them, pro- 
viding he was working with material 
from the northern part of its range. 
Here we have always grown them in 
pots, in a coldframe until autumn, 
when they are transferred to a cold 
greenhouse. That may sound like a 
lot of fussing, but a well grown 
plant is worth the effort. May we 
hear from others who have experi- 
mented with this spectacular plant? 





TOTAL growers registered by the 
Virginia department of agriculture up 
to December 12, 1944, were 153, of 
which 126 were growers of nursery 
stock and twenty were dealers. About 
forty-five nurseries inspected during 
the summer of 1944 had not yet reg- 
istered, according to the list. compiled 
by G. T. French, state entomologist. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


EVERYWHERE 


Our 


SUBSTITUTE 


for 


BURLAP SQUARES 


Are Giving Complete 


SATISFACTION 








Why Not Try Them? 





Write for Samples 
and Prices 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 


343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN 11, W. Y. 
EVERGREEN 8-1207-8-9 








SAVE WITH 
CUPRINOL 


Preserves wood from rot. 

Dyed green — Serves as priming 
coat—Increases life of plant—Cov- 
ers 400 sq.ft. to gallon— Easy to 
apply — Will not injure plants. 

Gallon 

5 gal. . 

50 gal. . 


SOMERSET ROSE NURSERY, INC. 


P.O. Box 608 New Brunswick. N. J. 


RAFFIA 


We can now supply 


MADAGASCAR 
as well as CONGO RAFFIA 


in various grades. 








Send for latest prices. 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Dresher, Pa. 

















“COTTONETTE” Nursery Squares 
“GIBRALTAR” Frost Covers 
LIVE SPHAGNUM MOSS 
FFIA for budding, etc. 
“SAMSON” MAT 
Write for prices; state requirements. 


NEW AMSTERDAM IMPORT CO. ° 
122 Chambers St. New York 7, N. ¥. 
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@ NURSERYMEN KNOW that it’s what goes on 
below the surface that counts. Healthy roots make 
healthy plants. Cut down transplanting losses by 
soaking soil around the roots with TRANSPLAN- 
TONE solution or soak bare-root plants overnight 
in a barrel of the solution before replanting. 


TRANSPLANTONE, the plant hormone, reduces 
wilting and starts active growth sooner after the 
shock of transplanting. 

Treat broad and narrow-leaf evergreens, decid- 
uous trees and shrubs with TRANSPLANTONE 
solution and get a strong, healthy growth right 
through the season. The treatment will not interfere 
with proper hardening of the wood before winter. 

A 3-oz. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $1.00 
A 1-lb. can of TRANSPLANTONE costs $4.00 


One pound makes 160 gallons of transplanting 
solution for treatment of trees and shrubs or 1600 
gallons of solution for seedlings and soft-tissued 
plants. 

Write today for our special proposition to nurserymen. 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT COMPANY 
Horticultural Division AMBLER, PENNA. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


RANSPLANTONE 








«Opi Off WOOD PLANT BANDS 
IDEAL FOR FES 


Available in most popular sizes for small as Seay, 
well as larger stock of evergreens, roses, Snags 
perennials and like material. Saves time and 


labor. Reduces losses at transplanting time. 


Send your order now. 


SIZES AND PRICES FLATS — LIGHT WOOD FOR ALL SIZE BANDS 


CAT. Size in inches hele | Ln For handling and shipping our 134-inch and 2-inch sizes 


“" : f Plant Bands. Per 100 
x 3 3 1 ns 

REE on | +f. — M-370; holds twelve 1%-inch Bands.......... 

No. M-340 oy x 24%, x3 20 Ibs. 3.75 M-390; holds twelve 2-inch Bands 

No. M-350 | 3 ’ x3 x3 2) Ibs. 4.10 M-392; holds twelve 2!/2-inch Bands 

No.M-360 |3 x3 x4 | 32lbs. | 475 M-393; holds six 3-inch Bands..................+55 

No. M-391 4 x4 x4 | = 40lbs. 5.60 M-394; holds six 4-inch Bands. . 


Packed 1000 to the carton. We do not break the cartons. Packed 100 to the carton. We do not break the cartons. 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY C0. carcaco'z 
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A FEW ITEMS STILL AVAILABLE 


FOR SPRING DELIVERY 
B&B STOCK 


Each 
$1.60 


Juniperus chinénsis keteleeri 
18 to 24 ins., xx, B&B. . 


Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
18 to 24 ins., xx, B&B. 
2 to 2s ft., xxx, BEB 3.20 
2/2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 3.75 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana aurea 
2 to 2 ft., xxx, B&B 3.20 
2Y to 3 ft., xxx, B&B... 3.75 


1.50 


Juniperus communis depressa, vase-shaped 
1.80 


15 to 18 ins., xx, B&B 


Juniperus horizontalis plumosa 
1p to 2 ft., xxx, B&B 


Juniperus procumbens 
18 to 24 ins., xx, B&B 
2 to 2p ft., xxx, B&B 
Juniperus sabina vonehron 
18 to 24 ins., xx, B&B 


Juniperus virginiana hilli 
2/2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 
3 to 3Y/> ft., xxx, B&B 


2.50 


1.45 
2.75 


1.50 


2.50 
4.00 


10 
$15.00 


14.00 
28.50 
35.00 


28.50 
35.00 


17.00 
22.50 


13.50 
25.00 


14.00 


22.50 
37.50 


Juniperus virginiana pyramidalis—globes 


12x12 ins., xxx, B&B 1.75 
15x15 ins., xxx, B&B 2.00 


Euonymus coloratus 
8 to 10-inch, x flats = 


Euonymus radicans vegetus 
6 to 8-inch, xx flats. . 
Juniperus chinensis keteleeri 
18 to 24-inch, xx field... 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames 
12 to 15-inch, xx field. . 
15 to 18-inch, xx field. . 


Juniperus communis hibernica 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames 


Pachysandra terminalis 
6 to 8-inch, x frames .. 


Picea excelsa 
6 to 8-inch, xx frames 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames . 
18 to 24-inch, xx field. . 
Picea excelsa pyramidalis 
12 to 15-inch, xx frames 
Picea glauca densata 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames 
12 to 15-inch, xx frames 
15 to 18-inch, xx frames 


15.00 
17.50 


100 
$140.00 


130.00 
260.00 
325.00 


260.00 
325.00 


160.00 
200.00 


125.00 
225.00 


130.00 


200.00 
350.00 


125.00 
150.00 


Juniperus virginiana glauca 
2/2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 
Picea excelsa 
18 to 24 ins., xx, B&B 
2 to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 


Pinus mughus 
8x8 ins., xx, B&B 
10x10 ins., xx, B&B 
Taxus cuspidata, spreading 
15 to 18 ins., xxx, B&B 


Taxus cuspidata hatfieldi 
1Y to 2 ft., xxx, B&B 
2 to 2 ft., xxx, B&B 
2'/o to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 


Taxus cuspidata nana 
2 to 2/2 ft., xxx, B&B 
2p to 3 ft., xxx, B&B 


Taxus cuspidata nana densa 
15 to 18 ins., xxx, B&B 
1¥ to 2 ft., xxx, B&B 

Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis 
22 to 3 ft., xx, B&B 
3 to 3p ft., xxx, B&B 
3p to 4 ft., xxx, B&B 
4 to 4Y/> ft., xxx, B&B 


1.75 


1.00 


LINING-OUT STOCK 


Per 100 
$18.00 


18.00 
95.00 


30.00 
55.00 


. 65.00 


19.00 
22.00 


. 10.00 


17.00 
18.00 
32.00 


30.00 


17.00 


Per 1000 
$150.00 


150.00 
850.00 
270.00 
500.00 
600.00 


160.00 
190.00 


140.00 
150.06 
290.00 


140.00 
250.00 
280.00 


Picea pungens 
6 to 8-inch, xx frames 


Pinus mughus 
6 to 8-inch, xx frames 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Pinus sylvestris 
12 to 18-inch, xx field 


Pseudotsuga douglasi 
15 to 18-inch, xx frames 


Taxus cuspidata 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames 


Taxus cuspidata hatfieldi 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Taxus cuspidata nana pyramidalis hilli 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Taxus media hicksi 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 


Tsuga canadensis 
4to 6-inch, x flats 
8 to 10-inch, xx frames 
10 to 12-inch, xx frames . 


80 


85 


3.25 


Each 10 
$2.75 


$25.00 


7.00 
15.00 


7.50 
9.00 


30.00 


32.50 
40.00 
45.00 


62.50 
130.00 


32.50 
42.50 


16.00 
22.50 
30.00 
42.50 


100 
$225.00 


60.00 
125.00 


65.00 
80.00 


275.00 


Per 100 Per 1000 
s 


16.00 


23.00 
38.00 


28.00 


. 33.00 


. 35.00 
. 40.00 


. 35.00 


. 35.00 


28.00 


. 13.00 
31.00 
. 33.00 


5 of same variety and size at 10 rate; 25 of same variety and size at 100 rate; 250 at 1000 rate. 


D. Hitt Nursery ComPANy 


Largest Growers In America 
DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


Evergreen Specialists 


$130.00 


200.00 
350.00 


250.00 


300.00 


320.00 
370.00 


320.00 


320.00 


250.00 


100.00 
280.00 
300.00 














